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From " 
Swing Me, Swing Tree 


Gay pictures add to reading fun 


PABLO PAINTS A PICTURE by Warren Miller 
Illustrated in two colors by Edward Sorel 


A well-known author and accomplished artist-designer worked 

er to create this story of Pablo who used his set of 
paints to paint a picture on a fence in the city—with surprising 
results. 


4up. $2.75 


SWING ME, SWING TREE by Marcia Bliss Marks 
Illustrated in three colors by David Berger 
a. poet -_ — have caught Pe this lovely a0 a. ex- 
swinging springtime.”—R.H.V. in 
The Horn Book” ‘ — 4up. $2.50 


A SONG IS BORN by Beatrice and Ferrin Fraser 

Illustrated in four colors by Nora S. Unwin 
ene ae effective new a h of “pre-piano” instruc- 
tion this book by a musician and a writer is a fascinating story 
of music for beginners. Nora Unwin’s drawings add striking 
color. 5S up. $2.50 


CLANCY’S WITCH by Emilie Warren McLeod 

Illustrated in two colors by Lisl Weil 
The author of The Seven Remarkable Bears tells about a witch 
who has to unhaunt a house. Children who read about Clancy’s 


witch are sure to have as much of a whirl with her as 
did himself. An Atlantic Monthly Press Book. 7-11. $3.00 


All books cloth bound and Smyth sewn. Ask your supplier to show them to you. 


LITTLE, BROWN &€ COMPANY e BOSTON 








From its new 
international headquarters 


THE 


ROLIER SOCIETY 


publishes for schools and libraries these 

basic teaching tools. Each set performs a unique 
educational function, each is continuously 
revised—all are designed to inform AND to 
stimulate intellectual curiosity. 


For further information about any of them, 
use the coupon below. 


- FRANKLIN WATTS BOOKS 
chanting, authoritative books 
beginners of all ages. 
utifully illustrated and 
oying a carefully graded 


The Story of Our Time 
lavishly illustrated volume 
year’s personalities and 
fents—published annually to 
Pp your encyclopedia up-to- 


GROLIER ENCYCLOPEDIA 


The authoritative, popu- 
lar-priced, alphabetically 
arranged encyclopedia, 
with concise entries for 
quick general reference. 
10 volumes. 


| THE ENCYCLOPEDIA 
" CANADIANA 
only all-inclusive source of 
ation on any topic re- 
i to our neighbor to the 
th. 10 volumes. 


THE BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE 
The children’s encyclopedia, an in- 
dispensable source of reference 
and enrichment material for all the 
elementary grades. 20 volumes; in- 
dex AND tables of contents. 


Fae ig | 
7 tone Hil 


THE BOOK OF POPULAR SCIENCE 
The only all-purpose science refer- 
ence set; of special use to students 
in the upper elementary grades 
and beyond. 10 volumes. 


a4b%*% 


LANDS AND PEOPLES 


A richly illustrated panorama of 
the peoples and nations of — the 
world, created to supplement the 
social studies curriculum. 7 vols. 


RICHARDS TOPICAL ENCYCLOPEDIA 


A wholly different encyclopedia, 
covering vast areas of knowledge, 
topically, in 15 volumes. More 
than 600 teaching units. 


THE GROLIER SOCIETY INC. 
EDUCATIONAL DIVISION 
International Headquarters 


575 Lexington Ave., New York 22 


Please send me full information on the 
Grolier publications I have checked belew. 


0) The Book of O) Grolier 
Knowledge Encyclopedia 

© The Book of © Franklin Watts 
Popular Science Books 

©) Lands and ©) The Encyclopedia 
Peoples Year Book 

0 Richards Topical (© The Encyclopedia 
Encyclopedia Canadiana 
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LOOK AHEAD TO 


Spring 1959 Books for Boys and Girls 


MY SIDE OF THE MOUNTAIN 


Written and illustrated 
by Jean George 


Here is a boy’s daydream come true, as 
Sam proves he can live alone for a year 
on a remote Catskill mountain. Realistic, 
specific details of his pioneer existence, as 
he meets the demands of Nature by mak- 
ing a tree-top home, finding food in the 
wilderness, learning about the plants and 
animals and training his captured falcon. 

Ages 11-14 Cloth $3.00 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., INC. 


DUGAN OF GRAVELLY DUMPS 


Written and illustrated 
by Paula Hutchison 

Twelve-year-old Dugan’s friendly curios- 
ity and unconventional imagination lead 
him into adventures with townspeople, 
and he learns to be an active and popular 
citizen, Ages 10-12 Cloth 


SCRIMSHAW AND 
SUDDEN DEATH 


A Salty Tale of Whales and Men 
by Brian O’Brien 

A true story of a boy’s first voyage aboard 
a whaler. Based on the log books and 
memories of the last of the old-time 
whaling captains, it is rich in exciting sea 
lore. Ages 12 up Cloth $3.50 


THE MELODY MAKER 


The Life of Sir Arthur Sullivan 
by Alma Shelley Waters 
From his first composition as a talented 
eight-year-old, Sullivan’s exciting career 
as composer of the Gilbert and Sullivan 
operettas unfolds against a panorama of 
Victorian England. 

Ages 12 up 


SPREAD THE TRUTH 


The Life of Horace Greeley 

by W. J. Granberg 

One man’s struggle against odds, as Gree- 
ley emerges from a poverty-stricken child- 
hood to establish the crusading New York 
Tribune and become a candidate for 
President. Ages 11-14 Cloth $3.00 


THE ROSE AND THE RING 
Written & ill. by Wm. M. Thackeray 


THE MAGIC FISHBONE 
by Charles Dickens, 
ill. by Paul Hogarth 


Generations of children have delighted in 
these two famous fairy tales presented 
in one volume with their original illustra- 
tions, Children’s Illustrated Classic. 

Ages 8-12 Cloth 


on 


b dakd £1) 


Cloth $3.25 


$2.75 
New York 10, New York 


Edito 


Assax 
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HIGHLY RECOMMENDED Longmand BOOKS 


Two Books for Brotherhood 


BEHIND THE 
ZUNI MASKS 


By VAL GENDRON. “‘Members of 
a Boy Scout troop achieve 
deep respect for Indian cul- 
ture through their serious 
study of Indian life for an 
extensive group project.’ 
(1958) Ages 11-14. 


SHADOWS 
INTO MIST 


By ELLEN TURNGREN. “Swedish 
immigrants making their 
place in the new land—Min- 
nesota in the 1800’s—are pic- 
tured with insight and un- 
derstanding.” (1958) Ages 
12-15. With Decorations, $3.00 


Illustrated. $3.00 


Recommended in “Books for Brotherhood” 


Revised Edition of this Widely Used Human History 


THE PAGEANT OF 


SOUTH AMERICAN HISTORY 
BY ANNE MERRIMAN PECK 


Illustrated with photogravures and maps 


“In this informal, but very in- 
formative book Anne Peck tells 
the story of South America. 
From the Inca dynasty, through 
the growth of the colonial em- 
pire to the day of independent 
nations, the story unfolds. Of 
special interest is the stress 
placed upon the cultural devel- 
opments in the arts, the crafts, 
and in literature.”—W. P. SEARS 
in Education. 


“Chapters on culture and Pan 
American relations call atten- 


LONGMANS, GREEN AND COMPANY « 119 w. 40th St., New York 18, N. Y. 


tion to elements of southern civ- 
ilization which should be recog- 
nized as important.”—SAMUEL 
Guy INMAN in The Churchman. 


“For the casual reader, the story 
moves entertainingly; for the 
more serious student basic ques- 
tions are posed which may ex- 
cite to further broadening read- 
ing. Definitely recommended for 
grades eight through twelve.”— 
EDMUND W. KEARNEY in Chi- 
cago Schools Journal. 

All ages. $6.00 





| ANIMAL BABIES 
| By YLLA. Text by ARTHUR 
| GREGOR. Thirty-one glorious 
| pictures of young animals, “Bril- 
| liant, imaginative photographs of 
| baby animals.” Library Journal 
Ages 4-8. 2.75 
Library edition $3.60 
ADELAIDE 
| ri TOMI UNGERER. Pictures by 
| the author, A_ kangaroo with 
j wings flies off to adventure. 
| — enjoyable.”"—Virginia 
irkus 
Ages 4-8. $2.75 
Library edition $3.60 


- 


A new | CAN READ Book 
MARY STOLZ 


EMMETT’S PIG. Pictures by GARTH 
WILLIAMS. How a city boy gets 
what he has always desired—a 
real, live pig! 
Ages 4-8. $2.50 
Library edition $3.25 


for boys and girls 


* A) Book, Spring 1959 


FROWNING PRINCE 


By CROCKETT JOHNSON. Pictures 
by the author. A prince with an 
immovable frown meets a prin- 
cess with an irresistible smile. 
Ages 4-8. $1.50 
Library edition $2.25 


! WOULD LIKE TO BE A 
PONY And Other Wishes 
By DOROTHY W. BARUCH. Pictures 


| 

! 

! 

| 

! 

! 

! 

! 

! 

i 

! 

| 

! 

! 
tle collection of poems dealing I 
with everyday things in the lives | 
of small children.” —Publishers’ | 
Weekly. | 
! 

! 

! 

! 

! 

! 

! 

! 

! 

! 

! 

! 
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Ages 5-10. $2.00 
Library edition $2.75 


EVA Le GALLIENNE 
Pictures by 
MAURICE SENDAK 
SEVEN TALES BY H. C. ANDERSEN. 
Beloved stories translated by one 


of America’s foremost actresses. 
Ages 7 up. $3.95 


- 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
l 
| 
| &y MARY CHALMERS. “A gay lit- 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
! 
| 
L 


MEINDERT DeJONG 


THE MIGHTY ONES. Great Men 
and Women of Early Bible Days. 
Pictures by HARVEY SCHMIDT. 
Stories from the Old ‘Testament 
told in a new and exciting man- 
ner. 

Ages 10 up. $3.50 


THE BLACK SYMBOL 


By ANNABEL and EDGAR JOHN- 
SON. Barney’s adventures with 
a traveling medicine show. ‘‘Fast- 
paced story of the Montana 
territory.”—VIRGINIA KIRKUS. 
Ages 12 up. $2.75 
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HARPER & BROTHERS 
N. Y. 16 











FOLKWAYS RECORDS 


World’s Largest Collection of Authentic Folk Music 
Selected recordings of special interest to children 


FL9730(FP9813) SONG OF 
HIAWATHA 


Excerpts from the famous 
story by Henry Wadsworth 
Longfellow. Includes: The 
Hunting of Pau-Puk-Kee- 
wia; Hiawatha’s Childhood; 
The Pearl Fishers. 

1-12” 33144 rpm Longplay $5.95 


P thwart, Kicadty 
6 Perce Cope MHF 


(4 
FA2005 AMERICAN FOLK 
SONGS 
Songs sung by the Seegers 
include: “Old Molly Hare”; 
“My Home’s Across the 


Smoky Mountains’; “Fair 
Ellender’’; ‘‘Five times 


FC7200 THE PUEBLO INDIANS 


Told and sung by Swift Ea- 
gle. Includes: “Kuo-Haya”, 
the Bear Boy (a folk tale); 
Green Corn Dance; Medi- 
cine Man Dance. Record is 


ace. by a story-book in color, 
issued by Book Records, 
Enc., N. Y. 


Five’; accompanied by the 


autoharp, banjo, mandolin, 


fiddle and guitar. 


1-10” 3314 rpm Longplay $4.95 1-10” 3314 rpm ........ $4.25 


FC7107(FP107) UNCLE 

BOUQUI OF HAITI 
Three stories from the book 
of the same title by Harold 
Courlander, are narrated by 
Augusta Baker of the N. Y. 
Public Library. 

1-10” 3314 rpm Longplay $4.25 


FOLKWAYS RECORDS AND SERVICE CORP. 


117 West 46th Street 
New York 36, New York 


Catalog of over 600 albums available on request. 
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This Is The Situation: 


AN INFORMED PuBLIC—EVERYONE’S JOB 


Heven R. Sattiey, Director, School Library Service, New York City 
Board of Education 


I stood for almost an hour in the children’s book section of a great de- 
partment store two nights before Christmas Eve. I watched dozens of 
grownups trying, in a hit-and-miss fashion, to find “the right book” for 
the children left at home. The tables and shelves held a good representa- 
tion of the season’s titles and a fair representation of some of the beloved 
books of the past ten to twenty years. Thinking of our library shelves, I 
longed to shout, “But this is not all. Oh no. This is not all” . . . There 
were also plenty of reprints and series books of the mediocre type. 

The high stacks of reprints of the classics attracted a milling audience 
—there was even a little shoving and pushing. And I stood for awhile 
beside a plainly dressed woman who was quite frantically seeking help 
from the saleswoman in the 4-9 section. “Oh, no,” she would say to the 
several suggestions given, “I want him to have something more staple.” 
Finally, she gave a jerky grab at a rather large Christmas-package book, 
quite obviously made for the occasion. “Is this one of the —____ 
books?” she asked, her face brightening. “No,” said the clerk, “but it has 
some of the familiar, old stories in it,” and she riffled the pages. “Well, 
then, I guess I'll take it,” said the woman, obviously relieved, but casting 
another worried glance at the strange titles spread out upon the counter. 

Now, what was happening there, in this “golden age of children’s 
books,” can be chalked up to the failure of many of us—publishers, news- 
papers, bookstores, children’s and school librarians, teachers. We have 
failed to develop and maintain an informed .public for a commodity 
which is one of the most important on the market today. Cotton shirts 
and electric whippers are bought with more aplomb and know-how than 
are children’s books. 
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The first responsibility lies with the publisher. As a librarian, I have 
the deepest respect and love for and awe of publishers; and I am contin- 
ually impressed with their courage in putting out unusual and special 
creations in this age of mass communication. 

“Advertising does not pay”... “Juvenile books often do not earn 
back the money put into their initial advertising” . . . “In the big cam- 
paigns, the book is paying for its own advertising.” These are the answers 
I have heard over the years. But two publishing houses have shown that 
advertising and the opening of new markets for juvenile books have paid 
and that the one has been contingent upon the other. Simon and Schus- 
ter, first, and Random House, second, have made their respective series 
household words the country over. To be sure, there have been some 
sacrifices here of what we value highly in the children’s book field: the 
emphasis upon the excellence and creativity of the individual author and 
artist and the individual format of the book. But the guideposts are 
staked out and some could be used by others for adequate, if not mass, 
audiences for the individually created book. And we should ever be grate- 
ful for the leadership these companies have shown in informing the pub- 
lic about good books for children and in opening up new markets. 

Children’s book publishing and the library field have been insepara- 
ble since the early beginnings of children’s rooms and school libraries. 
Book reviewing, book lists, storytelling, book talks, book awards, PTA 
programs, book fairs, all undertaken by librarians, have done much to 
extend the use of books. They have made it possible for publishers to 
publish the numbers they do and to “take chances” on the experimental 
and the unusual. Indeed, it is a truism in the publishing field today that 
the juvenile market is in libraries and schools, not in bookstores and 
homes. 


Need To Inform Adults 


Isn’t this, however, a laissez-faire attitude, and shouldn’t all of us be 
doing something to remedy it? After all, it is the informed parent, or 
grandmother, or uncle who is important in bringing the child and books 
together for the first time. What are we doing to help them become aware 
of modern children’s books? Do we reach them through their own news- 
papers, where, no matter how much they look at television, they still go 
for news, for comics, for sports, for the stock market? And if not, why 
not? Newspapers, by their very nature, assume a responsibility for an en- 
lightened public. Can’t we get it across to them that children’s books are 
news and basically important for their readers? 

Some librarians do write reviews or columns in their local papers, but 
more needs to be done. It is not too far-fetched to think of a daily column 
sponsored by the CSD syndicated throughout the country. And it is not 
too far-fetched to think of a national children’s book section sponsored 
by the CSD and directed at parents and the general public. Think of it! 
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More than one part of a page, weekly, and reviews not limited to 100-150 
words! After all, it wouldn’t take quite so much planning as a trip to the 
moon, and some of us feel the significance is rather comparable, the im- 
portance of the educated mind being at least as important as an armed 
citizenry. If we doubt that we are dealing in Big Business, we should re- 
member that in some of the largest publishing houses the children’s books 
bring in almost half (and sometimes more) of the profits of the entire firm, 

If there were adequate publicity on books, local bookstores might be 
prevailed upon to have more vital stock. It is a fact that they tend to 
have only those books which are backed up by advertising and publicity. 
Because of an uninformed public, economically they cannot afford to do 
otherwise. 

If, besides the local support given through a column or publication 
about children’s books, librarians and teachers could offer their advisory 
services to the bookstore’s public during special times in the year—Christ- 
mas, Book Week, National Library Week—more parents and grandpar- 
ents would be making more appropriate gifts to happier youngsters and 
the whole book field would be enriched. I do not say such advice should 
always be given “for free.” I’ve known teachers and schoo] librarians who 
have worked in bookstores during vacation time to get the “feel” of the 
commercial and to try to see if some improvement in quality of sales 
could be developed. I am sure the stores profited by their advice and 
counseling, and for this the stores should be willing to pay. What couldn’t 
an enthusiastic librarian do in a crowded book department two nights 
before Christmas Eve if the public knew she was there just to help them, 
and if the public had come in just a little bit aware of what is going on in 
the children’s book field! 

What a millenium when parents are as informed about children’s 
books as they are about hi-fi recordings or television sets! Jt is everybody's 
job to bring this about and it can be done! 


A NEWSPAPERMAN SPEAKS 


Joun M. Harrison, Instructor, School of Journalism, State Uni- 
versity of Lowa, Lowa City, formerly Associate Editor, Toledo (Ohio) 
Blade. 


The attitude of newspapers toward children’s books and publicity about 
them is changing. So far, the change has come slowly. In the course of the 
next few years, it should be speeded up. ’ 

Traditionally, editors have low-rated publicity about books for chil- 
dren. This is partly because advertising departments have had little luck 
selling space to publishers of children’s books. In most cases, however, it 
probably is more a matter of not knowing how to handle publicity about 
children’s books, or of not having time to. 
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In recent years—especially since tclevision began to fascinate the 
small fry—editors and publishers of American newspapers have begun 
waking up to the fact that they have been neglecting children as readers. 
Mostly they have just written youngsters off as of no consequence, except 
as readers of comics—and even most of these seem more specifically di- 
rected to adult readers than to children. 

Before television, newspapers thought they could forget about chil- 
dren as readers and let them gradually come in through the back door of 
the comic page. By the time they had reached high school age, perhaps 
most of the boys would be reading the sports section and at least some of 
the girls would have taken to reading society and women’s news. Now 
these newspaper executives begin to understand that they can’t neglect 
children altogether while the youngsters become 100 per cent addicted to 
television as a source of news and information, as well as entertainment. 
They must make an active bid for readership in the lower age groups. 

News about books for children is one way newspapers can do this. A 
few of the more enlightened and enterprising newspapers already have 
built up children’s book departments. Others would if they knew how, 
or if they were not so firmly tied to the old-fashioned idea that nobody— 
neither children nor adults—is interested in children’s books. 

Despite the fact that children’s books seldom “make news’’—unless 
books about “nymphets” be counted as children’s—and have no generally 
recognized best-seller lists to stimulate interest among those who talk 
about books they haven’t read, there are ways in which newspapers can 
stimulate readership of news about children’s books. The separate chil- 
dren’s book department is one. Reviews of children’s books by children 
is another. 

With most newspapers, the problem is that they simply don’t have the 
personnel, the time, or—in some instances—the knowledge about books 
for children to do a good job in this respect. Also, they may find it hard 
to secure new children’s books for review or to get hold of other usable 
publicity about children’s reading. It is a scarce item 

It is in these respects that librarians can be helpful to editors if they 
are willing to take the initiative. ‘The offer of a regular feature about 
children’s books—if it were done with care and imagination—would be 
accepted by most editors today. Awareness of the need to develop new 
material for young readers should take care of that. 

The initiative is unlikely to materialize from editors. It may not occur 
to them that the library is a logical source of this kind of material. If it 
should, they may hesitate to impose on the librarian’s time. 

Newspaper editors and librarians haven't always seen eye-to-eye in the 
matter of the value of publicity about books; perhaps especially so in re- 
lation to children’s books. Now is the time to build a new relationship in 
this respect—when what children read, perhaps whether or not they read 
at all, have become matters of concern to both newspapers and libraries. 
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What To Do About It: 


LuciLtLe W. RALEy, Consultant in Library Services, Waco (Texas) 
Independent School District, says: 


Public and school librarians in the Waco area believe in the business 
slogan, “It Pays To Advertise.” They collaborate in publicizing local, 
current, civic and historical events; book fairs, traveling book exhibits, 
book reviews, author parties, T-V and radio programs, and celebrations 
for National Book Week and National Library Week. 

A newspaper reporter is always a guest at planned library meetings or 
at special library events. Through an arrangement between school admin- 
istrators and members of the editorial staff of the local newspapers, one 
reporter is assigned the responsibility of editing school news. All copies 
of material for print are submitted to him. Helpful suggestions for good 
journalistic reporting are sent out by this representative of the newspa- 
pers early in the fall of each year. Arrangements for feature stories on 
school activities throughout the year are cleared through the assistant 
superintendent of schools. If a library story is to be written, arrangements 
are made for the librarian to work with the reporter in gathering facts, 
taking photographs, and completing this publicity work in good style. 
The material is planned to be timely, concise, and written in professional 
style. Cooperation, good-will, and understanding between the librarians 
and the reporter are of the essence. 

Book reviews by public librarians and feature articles pertaining to 
children, books, and reading by school librarians appear regularly in the 
local newspapers. School librarians especially are called upon to write 
book reviews for the curriculum bulletins and for teachers’ bulletins. 
Titles for review are gencrally selected from the collection of new books 
sent to the Materials Center of the Waco Independent School District by 
various publishing companies. 

Practice in the skillful writing of book reviews is provided for school 
librarians in group meetings called by the library consultant. On a spe- 
cial time schedule, each librarian takes a minimum of five books to read 
and review. At a later date, reviews of these books are submitted to the 
library consultant for screening. Then the members of the group are 
called together again for an “exchange session,” where book reviews are 
read and discussed by all librarians. The reviews of acceptable titles are 
released for use in making order lists, for advertising worth-while books 
to library patrons, or for newspaper publicity. 

School librarians chose “Library Publicity’, as a study topic for one of 
their in-service groups last year, where many techniques in advertising 
were introduced. As a result, an upsurge of ideas appeared, and the re- 
viewing of books for children and young people held a top spot. 
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Mary EvizasetuH Lepr, Supervisor, Work with Children, Toledo 
(Ohio) Public Library, says: 


If only there were a magic formula which we could produce for getting 
the right kind of publicity in our local papers. There is a formula, but it 
is not magic, it is simply Work + Ideas = News. 

Children’s librarians have a golden opportunity because there is a 
dearth of good publicity about children’s books. You will note that when 
there is a book column in a paper it is usually on adult books, except 
during Book Week. When an article does appear on children’s reading, 
though it may be good, those who work with children and books in any 
library could have done as well, or perhaps better. If you had written the 
article, your newspaper wouldn't have had to pay the syndicate. Wouldn't 
it also make your patrons more aware of “their home town library” and 
of you as a person who is working for the betterment of their children? 

You are saying, “But I’ve never written anything for a newspaper!” 
There’s no time like the present. It will mean extra hours after work to 
write and polish your article, but this is nothing new for librarians. The 
newspaper will not expect a literary masterpiece. Try to look at it from 
their viewpoint. They want the news that will appeal to readers. Who are 
the readers? Among others, parents who have children. With all the hul- 
labaloo about “Johnny who can’t read,” what better time to give those 
parents a list of books that Johnny can read! 

Forget your modesty when it concerns your library. Don’t wait for the 
paper to contact you. Find out who your editor is. Know the best time to 
call him, not while he is busy getting out the day’s edition. Make an ap- 
pointment to meet him. When you go in, have one or two definite ideas 
for an article. Take along a sample of what another newspaper has done. 
Suggest that your town would be interested in a similar article. When 
you have the green light, keep your story brief, and build it around a 
timely subject. Annotate your book list and give the title, author, pub- 
lisher, price, and grade level. 

After you have appeared in print, you will be pleased with the num- 
ber of borrowers who will come joyfully, your list in hand, for just those 
books. They'll probably already be in circulation, so be ready to sell a 
substitute. Encourage your patrons who are using the list to express their 
appreciation to the editor, for this will show him that there is an interest 
in this subject. Our newspaper, The Toledo Blade, has several times re- 
printed our book lists for distribution. 

Of course you have already written your note of thanks and included 
a good idea for a future article. Don’t be surprised if the phone rings in a 
day or so, with a call from your friendly editor, “You know we've been 
thinking of doing just such a story. When could you have it ready?” 

The formula may be magic, after all. W(ork) + I(deas) = N(ews), 
for it will WIN good public relations for your library. 
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Calling Attention Co 


Selected by a YASD Committee: ELAINE Simpson, New York Public 
Library, New York City; JAMES W. STANFORD, Columbia High School, 
Maplewood-South Orange, New Jersey; RutH H. Ursan, Newark 
Public Library, Newark, New Jersey, Chairman. 


Adler, Mortimer J. “Hard Reading Made Easy.” Reader’s Digest, Vol. 
73, No. 440 (December, 1958) p. 81-83. 
The author, long identified with the Great Books program, points out specifically. 
how to skim a book. Condensed from Mayfair. 

Conant, Dr. James Bryant. “A Hard Look at Our High Schools.” Look, 

oq J . > g . rs A € oc 

Vol. 23, No. 3 (February 3, 1959) p. 27-32. 
A specially written preview of the author’s study of American secondary education, 
with recommendations for the future. 
(Note: The complete report may be obtained for those interested: Conant, James 
B. The American High School Today; a First Report to Interested Citizens. 
McGraw-Hill, 1959. $1.00 (paperback); $2.95 (cloth). 

Johnson, Eric W. “Stimulating Reading in the Junior High School.” 
English Journal, Vol. 48, No. 2 (February, 1959) p. 74+. 
A teacher discusses the ways students in his school are encouraged to upgrade 
their reading in quality and quantity on an individual basis. 

Klohn, Louise L. “Classroom or School Libraries?” Clearing House, Vol. 
33, No. 6 (February, 1959) p. 359-360. 
One school librarian gives persuasive and controversial arguments for decentraliza- 
tion of school libraries and the establishment of classroom collections. 

National Education Association. Research Division. “Secondary School 
Teacher and Library Services.” (Research Monograph, 1958-M1). 
The Association, 1201 16th Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. $.50. 
This pioneer study has assembled and analyzed data about school libraries as 
they are viewed and used by classroom teachers. 

The New York Public Library. “Books for the Teen Age, 1959.” The 
New York Public Library, New York, 1959. $.50. 


Annual edition of a selective book list designed primarily for leisure-time reading. 


Strang, Ruth, Ethlyne Phelps, and Dorothy Withrow. Gateways to Read- 
able Books. New grd edition. Wilson, 1958. $3.00. 


Annotated list for retarded readers of high school age, reading level indicated. 


Zamchick, David. “The Battle of the Book.” Clearing House, Vol. 33, 
No. 1 (September, 1958) p. 41-43. 


An English teacher reports on the use of paperbacks in his high school classes, 
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Providing for the Talented 
In Science and Mathematics 


M. B. SAicssury, Science Department, 
Evanston (Ill.) Township High School 


INTRODUCTION 


Librarians constantly hear of the importance of providing materials for 
every student, from the slowest to the most gifted. The library is frequently 
mentioned as one of the best means for providing for the individual differ- 
ences among the pupils, Then, when it comes to the practical and often ex- 
pensive implementation of this policy, the librarian hesitates to purchase 
materials which may be used by only a few students or perhaps even by only 
one. We at Evanston Township High School feel that if those materials can 
really affect the progress and understanding of our students, especially the 
talented, then they are well worth the price. We are not, of course, able to 
purchase every title needed by our advanced science students, and acknowl- 
edge a debt to the Library of the Technological Institute of Northwestern 
University, which has cooperated with us by allowing our students to use 
their library, provided the high school librarian has given the student a card 
requesting such a privilege be granted, Small schools with no nearby college 
and with a strictly limited budget might be able to borrow some of the 
needed materials of this nature from their state library agency. 

Librarians need help from scientists in the selection of such advanced 
books as those listed in the accompanying article. The members of our 
Science Department have been of great assistance in building our collection 
of books and other materials, including filmstrips, motion pictures, slides, and 
even phonograph records on sound. Mr. Sailsbury has been unusually coop- 
erative and recommends titles which he knows will be helpful to one or more 
students in his seminars. 

Mr. Sailsbury has taught biology at Evanston ‘Township High School for 
nineteen years. In addition, he has taught methods courses at Northwestern 
University, has conducted many workshops, and has been a consultant to 
many schools and industries. Much of his teaching time has been spent work- 
ing with talented students in the Mathematics-Science seminars referred to in 
the accompanying article. These seminars consist of carefully screened stu- 
dents working in advanced mathematics and science areas. Each student does 
a research level project or study. Each seminar, limited to fourteen members, 
meets every other day for two semesters, for which one-half credit is given. 
This year there are three seminars in operation, ‘These seminars are described 
more fully in an article by Mr. Sailsbury in a spring 1959 issue of Science 
Teacher, Mr. Sailsbury has been unusually successful in being able to moti- 

vate the talented student to work indepe ndently and to do his best. 


MarGAreET NICHOLSEN, Head Librarian, 
Evanston Township High School 


The direct importance of education to our national welfare is becoming 
better understood every day. The resulting emphasis on providing edu- 
cational opportunities better to satisfy individual student interests and 
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ability levels presents some interesting opportunities to teachers and 
schools. 

Among these opportunities is that of providing constructive learning 
experiences of sufficient dimension to permit our talented young people 
to develop adequately. Experience has shown that one of the key princi- 
ples in this area is that these educational opportunities must be challeng- 
ing to the individual student. Applying this principle has significance in 
selecting library and reference materials, a discussion of which is the pur- 
pose of this article. How can such materials be located, secured, and used 
efficiently? 

The suggestions given in this article are limited in scope to mathe- 
matics and science, although they are generally applicable to other sub- 
ject matter areas. They have also been found to be useful at various 
grade levels. Individual teachers and librarians must determine the de- 
grees to which the suggestions can be applied in relation to specific stu- 
dents, situations, and schools. 


Situations Differ 


Each community, school, and. its population differs from others in 
many respects. For this reason, no single listing of library materials for 
talented mathematics-science students can be of universal significance. 
Besides, in most instances, such a general procedure would be unnecessar- 
ily expensive. It seems that each must be tailor-made for each situation. 
As will be shown, these students have highly specialized needs which can 


best be provided for by carefully selected materials. ‘These materials fall 
into three general categories: (1) general enrichment materials of a spe- 
cific nature to provide for advanced independent and group study; (2) 
general informative works to provide for exploration for project ideas; 
(3) specific technical materials to provide for advanced open-ended proj- 
ect work. 

The context of this article must be further established. The system 
presented assumes enriched course work in mathematics and science, and 
that the suggested materials are primarily for advanced, independent in- 
dividual and group study and work beyond the course offerings. Each 
school must evolve its own system of balances between course and di- 
rected independent study and research, It seems that no blueprinted plan 
will work. Frankly, the sheer bulk of present day mathematics and science 
can become awesome. It has been stated several times in several places 
recently that the findings of science in the past ten years and the findings 
in the biological sciences in the past five years exceed the discoveries in 
these areas during all the prior history of mankind. ‘The tasks ahead for 
librarians and mathematics-science teachers dre major ones. 

By definition, talented youngsters (top 10 per cent) have exceptional 
ability. Characteristically, many have not achieved up to their academic 
abilities. Most exhibit little creativeness. Special teacher and school ef- 
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forts are required to bring about adequate achievement and to foster cre- 
ativeness. 

The academically achieving youngster who is also exhibiting or is 
being led toward creativeness possesses some specific and specialized li- 
brary needs. ‘The odds are great that, within any group of talented mathe- 
matics-science students, few will have common general needs for ad- 
vanced materials and none will require publications of similar titles in 
common with others. This poses a major problem if one is sincere about 
providing for their maximum development. 

One must accept as a beginning rule-of-thumb that even an unusually 
well provisioned high school library (according to accepted standards) 
will contain little of use to these kinds of students in satisfying their spe- 
cialized needs. A number of practical approaches which resolve these 
discrepancies have been found at Evanston Township High School. 


Beginning Point 

A minimum beginning point is to provide current materials such as 
Science News Letter, Science Digest, Science, and Scientific American. 
All talented mathematics-science students should at least browse through 
every issue of these publications. For this reason, they should be easily 
available. Practical solutions are to provide the school’s science club with 
the subscriptions and let a club librarian see to their circulation. Sub- 
scriptions could be supplied to specific classrooms. ‘The main high school 
library would, of course, have copies which circulate freely. At Evanston 
each seminar has its own subscriptions to such publications and its own 
“librarian” to manage their circulation. Such publications in this area of 
education are crown jewels, but should not be so guarded. They should 
be considered expendable, if need be. 

That no suitable publication in mathematics has been found is re- 
grettable. Mathematics Student Journal, published by the National 
Council of Teachers of Mathematics, is a significant attempt in this di- 
rection. A publication dealing with mathematics the way that Science 
News Letter and Science Digest deal with science (and frequently 
mathematics) is urgently needed. Such a publication should also deal 
with applied mathematics. These talented students need publications 
which open and suggest new areas to them. Such a publication could 
progressively open up to the students such areas as computers, guidance 
systems, relativity, set theory, game theory, and topology. An additional 
value would be that the publication would provide ideas for high level 
mathematical projects which are becoming quite common with these 
students. 

Teachers, by browsing through the scientific publications previously 
referred to, and others, can keep abreast of current developments to some 
degree. Each issue of these scientific publications contains listings of re- 
cent books in mathematics and science. These lists have proved to be the 
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primary source for securing information about books and references to 
fill a specific need. 

For example, two recent issues of Science News Letter contained titles 
of new publications which our school library purchased for our talented 
mathematics and science students. These references, which fill specific 
needs were: Analytical Chemistry: Some New Techniques, by A. G. Jones 
(Academic $7.50); Creativity: An Examination of the Creative Process 
ed. by Paul Smith (Hastings $4.95); Advances in Virus Research, Vol. VI 
(Academic $10); and Introduction to Symbolic Logic and Its Applica- 
tions, by Rudolf Carnap (Dover $1.85). 

The best approach seems to be to accept the fact that mathematics, 
science, and technology are so entwined that teachers and librarians must 
disregard course, subject matter, and career boundaries in assisting tal- 
ented students. Their skills and knowledge must be trusted to a great 
degree, since no one teacher can be competent in all these areas. One can 
follow these students to a certain extent in terms of comprehending what 
they are doing, but from that point on, one is dependent on their own 
descriptions of what they are doing. “Show me a diagram” or “Explain 
what you mean with ‘little black boxes’” are frequent crutches for the 
teacher. For example, one may comprehend details of electronic circuitry 
up to a certain level. After this, components may be handled in terms of 
description. Finally, one may find it necessary to symbolize clusters of 
components as a “little black box.” 

This brings us to a situation about which each teacher, librarian, and 
school must make a guiding decision. To what extent can and should 
each school provide for the specific library needs of the talented? In most 
situations, this is a practical rather than a theoretical question. 


Suggested Solution 


It has been pointed out that few or none of these students have com- 
mon specific interests and needs in relation to library materials. The fol- 
lowing solution is suggested: provide for these interests and needs as rap- 
idly as each new material can be specifically utilized and to the extent 
which is reasonably practical. 

Certain advanced non-high-school areas in mathematics and science 
are easily within the grasp of talented students through personal and/or 
group study. Reference books for these areas can be purchased with the 
assurance that they will be used extensively. Examples of these areas are 
non-Euclidian geometries, number systems, symbolic logic, set and game 
theory, computers and computer theory, analytical chemistry, nuclear 
physics, rocket theory, ion-exchange chemistry, sequestering agents, semi- 
conductors, and kinds of algebra. Each reference should be at least of 
college-level caliber. Each such high level reference will fill a specific 
niche in mathematics and science and will open up these specialized areas 
to specific students who will acquaint other students with these areas. 
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Such an interchange between students over an appreciable number 
of years increases the levels of knowledge within any school population. 
They are acquired through personal student initiative outside class- 
rooms. This process seems to be a criterion for the evolution of creative- 
ness in young people. Teachers and librarians can take a long-term point 
of view in acquiring such materials, securing them as need arises and 
budgets permit. 

One of the most difficult aspects of this type of education is the pin- 
pointing of specific references for specific aspects of mathematics and 
science. For example, where can one find a clear-cut and usable explana- 
tion of such things as how to change numbers from one base to another, 
Mobius Strips, the man-made elements, Zeta, “the thing-a-ma-jig which 
is just like transistors only different,” carbon fourteen formation, a se- 
questering agent for iron, how to make dilutions of 5 ppm., curves for 
an HY 615. A 9x5 card file is maintained primarily by students of such 
specific items. This greatly facilitates the work of each new group. This 
file is kept in the seminar room. 

References such as Jones, Theory of Numbers (Rinehart $3.75) and 
Humphries, Rockets and Guided Missiles (Macmillan, 1956, $6) for the 
advanced areas are easy to acquire, but securing advanced references for 
the specific interests and needs of talented students is quite difficult. Ex- 
amples of these are Block, A Manual of Paper Chromatography and 
Paper Electrophroresis (Academic, 1958, $12.80) and Barker, Bacterial 
Fermentations (Wiley, 1957, $3). Since any two students will seldom re- 
quire the same reference, a practical problem is presented. How can one 
justify purchasing an expensive reference for one student? The answer is 
found again in the long term point of view. Records, if kept, would indi- 
cate that, within a few years, need for the same reference will arise. Re- 
cords would also indicate that the profit to the student, school, and com- 
munity in terms of superior achievement, successes in various competitive 
situations, securing scholarship funds, prestige and public relations, all 
outweigh, many, many times, the dollar cost of specific publications. In- 
dividual student success is frequently completely dependent upon having 
at hand for a year or so one or more specific advanced references. Stu- 
dents almost always know the specific references which they need. The 
exactness of this information about the books they need is what is neces- 
sary to requisition them. 


The Problem Grows 


Easy access to these materials actually becomes critical as a school ad- 
vances into independent, high-level, research-type mathematics and sci- 
ence project work. Such project work seems to be the other ingredient 
essential for the continued evolution of creativeness in talented students. 
They must have opportunity to work independently (under patient adult 
direction) beyond the confines of course work. 
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Certain publications have been particularly useful in discovering high 
level project ideas. The Scientific American series of paper-bound vol- 
umes dealing with current mathematics and science is most useful. They 
are published by Simon and Schuster, $1.45 each. The first series (1956) 
is Atomic Power, Automatic Control, New Astronomy, Physics and Chem- 
istry of Life, and Twentieth-Century Bestiary. The second series (1957) 
is Lives in Science, New Chemistry, Planet Earth, Planet Life, and Uni- 
verse. The four volumes of the World of Mathematics by Newman (Si- 
mon, 1956, $20) are a gold mine. Such works as The Encyclopedia of 
Chemistry (Reinhold, 1957, $19.50), Annual Review of Nuclear Science, 
Annual Review of Micro-biology, Annual Review of Physical Chemistry, 
and Annual Review of Bio-chemistry (all published by Annual Reviews 
at $7 each) are most fertile sources of advanced project ideas. 

High level references are needed so that students may explore for ad- 
vanced project ideas. New and significant project ideas are difficult to 
come by year after year. Award-winning projects have resulted from such 
publications as Markus, Handbook of Industrial Electronic Circuits, 
(McGraw, 1948, $7.50); Kunin, Jon Exchange Resins, (Wiley, 1958, $11); 
Greenberg, Handbook of Cosmetic Materials, (Interscience, 1954); Ber- 
gey, Manual of Determinative Bacteriology, (William & Wilkins, 1948, 
$15); and Schiller, Instinctive Behavior, (Universities Press, 1957, $7.50). 

The references referred to in this article are available in the Evanston 
‘Township High School Library. It is felt that students who need them 
should have such references for unlimited use. They may be renewed at 
two-week intervals. 

When demands for references are at a peak, a selected number are 
brought together in the library to facilitate withdrawal and to show stu- 
dents the variety available. A duplicated list of these special references is 
available to all staff members of the mathematics and science depart- 
ments, and to interested students. 


Securing Technical Journals 

Students also frequently need information from technical journals. 
Although the Evanston High School Library subscribes to such periodi- 
cals as Analytical Chemistry and Industrial and Engineering Chemistry 
for these students, many others are needed. For schools not near a large 
industrial or college library, this presents an insurmountable problem. 
Without such resources, the students usually cannot continue their stud- 
ies or projects. Some interesting problems have arisen in this respect. 
How can a student secure a copy of an Australian journal dealing with 
circuitry for radio-telescopes? How can he secure French and British 
journals dealing with nuclear transfers in Amebae? Evanston High stu- 
dents can find such journals at the Crerar Library in Chicago, but for 
many other high school students they are unprocurable. 

Many organizations that are concerned with mathematics and science 
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are offering assistance to schools. To one such organization it was recently 
suggested that it provide selected high-level references on long-term loan 
to teachers and qualified students. Another suggestion was that this or- 
ganization provide photostat service of technical journals. Such a service 
would resolve the present bottleneck caused by the difficulty of gaining 
access to certain technical journals. Such a service would require some 
carefully thought-out restrictions and procedures, else demands on it 


could become excessive. 


There are, of course, many other systems for advanced education of 


talented mathematics-science students. There are large numbers of excel- 
lent publications not referred to. ‘There has been no intent to convey any 
impression that references cited are the ones. References were used only 
as sound suggestions and for purposes of providing concrete examples of 
various items covered in this presentation. However, the procedures and 
suggestions in this article have been in use for many years and have 


proved productive. It is hoped that others will find them informative and 
useful. 


Reprints of this article will be sent on request if 
a self-addressed, stamped envelope is supplied. 
Address requests to Top of The News Business 
Office, 50 East Huron St., Chicago 11, Illinois 


Asia Project— Good News 


YASD plans for the next step in its Asia Project are moving along rapidly, 
Jane S. McClure (Free Library of Philadelphia), Chairman of the Project Com- 
mittee, reports. The Asia handbook, Richer by Asia, described at the San Fran- 
cisco Conference, has been completed by a committee under the chairmanship 
of Mrs. Sara Woy (Free Library of Philadelphia), and will be published in late 
June. 

The Asia Foundation, with headquarters in San Francisco, has made a grant 
of $5700.00 to YASD to carry on two significant parts of the YASD Asia Project 
between now and the end of 1g60. Copies of the handbook will be supplied to 
state library and education agencies which present plans for helping small schools 
and small libraries, through use of the handbook, to increase understanding of 
Asia and Asians by young adults. Other copies will be used to introduce this new 
ALA publication, priced $1.25, to educational and international organizations 
as a tool for their use. 

The grant will also make possible a series of demonstrations at library and 
education meetings, state and national, planned with YASD assistance, of types 
of programs using books and people in furthering understanding of Asia by 
young people of high school age. 
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Educational, colorful 
GOLDEN SCIENCE BOOKS 


IN STURDY Goldencraft LIBRARY BINDING 


THE GOLDEN 

GEOGRAPHIC ENCYCLOPEDIA 
A lavish treasury of geographic lore — for 
readers of every age. More than 450 splendid 
photographs, maps and illustrations; thous- 
ands of expertly written entries on the world’s 
nations, cities, oceans, rivers, crops, indus 
tries. (10 x 13%, 232 pages) Grades 5-High 
School. List Price $10.65. Net $7.99 


THE GLOBAL ATLAS 

This magnihcent new world atlas in full col 
or will interest readers of all ages. Over 40 
shadow maps, plus ancient maps, pictorial 
maps, pictures of map-making imstruments. 
‘Text by Frank Debenham relates the history 
of maps, describes each continent of the 
world. (10% x 13%, 100 pages) Grades 5 
High School. List Price $8.00. Net $5.99 


Rachel Carson’s 

THE SEA AROUND US 

Special Edition for Young Readers 

‘The superbly told story of the oceans and 
the teeming life in their depths—a salt-water 
treasury bursting with scientific information, 
with exquisite photographs (150 of them) 
and drawings by Rene Martin. (8x 11, 168 
pages) Grades 7-up. List Price $6.65. Net 
$4.99 


THE WORLD OF SCIENCE 

An exciting look at the work being done by 
today’s geologists, astronomers, mathemati- 
cians, physicists, biologists, engineers. Every 
page is illustrated with stunning, never-be 
fore-reproduced color photographs of scien 
tists in action, plus charts and diagrams. (8 x 
11, 216 pages) Grades 7-up. List Price $6.65 
Net $4.99 


THE STORY OF FLIGHT 

The most beautiful and comprehensive vol 
ume ever created for young readers on the 
theme of man’s conquest of the air. A bril 
liant array of full-color pictures and photo 
graphs illustrates an exciting narrative, from 
the dreams of Leonardo da Vinci to today’s 
rockets. (10x 12%, 100 pages) Grades 5 
High School, List Price $5.32. Net $3.99 


THE GOLDEN BOOK 

OF ASTRONOMY 

(10 x 12%, 100 pages) Grades 5-up. List 
Price $5.32. Net $3.99 

MAN-MADE SATELLITES 

(8% x 11, 48 pages) Grades 5-up. List Price 
$2.25. Net $1.69 

OUR SUN AND THE 

WORLDS AROUND IT 

(1034 x 84, 60 pages) Grades 5-up. List 
Price $2.52. Net $1.89 

SPACE PILOTS 

(842 x 11, 48 pages) Grades 5-up. List Price 
$2.25. Net $1.69 

SPACE STATIONS 

(8¥2 x 11, 48 pages) Grades 5-up. List Price 
$2.25. Net $1.69 

THE GOLDEN TREASURY 

OF NATURAL HISTORY 

(8x 11, 224 pages) Grades 5-up. List Price 
$6.65. Net $4.99 


THE GOLDEN BOOK 

OF SCIENCE 

An introduction to earth, sea, the air, plants, 
man and his inventions. (10 x 12%, 100 
pages) Grades 4-up. List Price $5.32. Net 
$3.99 

THE GOLDEN PICTURE 

BOOK OF SCIENCE 

(10% x 8%, 60 pages) Grades 3-5. List 
Price $2.52. Net $1.89 

Life’s 

THE WORLD WE LIVE IN 


Special Edition for Young Readers 

(8x11, 216 pages) Grades S-up. List Price 
$6.65. Net $4.99 

WORLDS OF NATURE 

(8x11, 176 pages) Grades 6-up. List Price 
$6.65. Net $4.99 

OUR FRIEND THE ATOM 

(8x11, 165 pages) Grades 6-up. List Price 
$6.65. Net $4.99 


and many more 


Write for the 20-page brochure of Golden 
Science Books as Curriculum Resource Materials. 


GOLDEN PRESS, Inc., Rockefeller Center, New York 
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top ranking new adult books fo 


In 1958, four out of twenty-one titles selected by the American 
Library Association as interesting adult books for young people 
were Atlantic-Little, Brown and Little, Brown Books: 
ADMIRAL HORNBLOWER IN THE WEST INDIES 

by C. S. Forester 
*AND PROMENADE HOME by Agnes De Mille 
*NIGHT MARCH by Bruce Lancaster 
WAR FISH by George Grider and Lydel Sims 


Here are some exciting candidates 
for 1959: 


GREATEST 
SEA CHASE 
IN HISTORY 


, SIGH 


, FOR 
tA 
TRA 


A YOUNG 
GIRL 
EXILED BY 
REVOLUTION 


MOUNTAIN 
CLIMBING 
IN PERU 


Gt LA 


sD 
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THE LAST NINE DAYS OF THE BISMARCK by C. S. Forester 
“Forester reconstructs from public records, suppl 

mented with rich creative imagination, the ‘story as i 
may have happened’ of the attempt of the powerful bat 
tleship Bismarck to gain control of the seas, and so lead 
to a German victory in World War II. The story follows 
hour by hour the events with tremendous dramatic fore 
... An unforgettable story of heroism. Strongly recony 
mended for the general public.” —Library Journal. $3.50 


% SIGH FOR A STRANGE LAND by Monica Stirling. “Al: 
though it begins at the time of the Budapest revolt in 
1956, there is little about the uprising itself in the story. 
Ic deals, instead, with the plight of refugees and emi 
grés and the search for identification with a home as 
the teen-age narrator tells about the escape to a new 
status of refuge, and the discovery that she has never 
known her real parentage. Effective novel with definite 
feminine appeal.”—The Booklist. $3.50 


THE PUMA'S CLAW by Simon Clark. The mountain was 
Pumasillo, or “the Puma's Claw’: a gleaming snow 
and-ice peak towering 20,490 feet above sea level, neat 
Macchu Picchu, one of the last strongholds of the Incas. 
There were seven climbers in all, ranging in age from 
twenty-one to twenty-four. Simon Clark, who tells the 
story of the expedition, recounts in vivid detail his own 
intensely personal experiences as a member of this ad: 
venture. The result is a book filled with the exuberance 
and daring of youth. With photographs and maps. $4.95 
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A TENNIS 
CHAMPION 
FIGHTS 
THE ODDS 


ADVENTURE 
AND 
ROMANCE 
IN THE WAR 
OF 1812 


A TIMELY, 
MUCH- 
NEEDED 

| BIOGRAPHY 


TRUE 
ADVENTURE 
OF THE 
HIGH SEAS 


HISTORICAL 
FICTION 
IN THE 
FINEST 
TRADITION 


Order these books from your regular supplier 


PLAYING FOR LIFE by William Talbert with John 
Sharnik. Few people know of the struggle and constant 
danger that underlie Billy Talbert’s champion tennis 
record — and the lives of the 1,000,000 other diabetics 
in the United States today. At the age of twelve Billy 
Talbert learned that he had diabetes at a time when dia- 
betics were treated as invalids. When he first stepped 
onto a tennis court, no one was sure he could make it. 
The stubborn courage it took to overcome his handicap 
makes this book one of the most heartwarming sports 
autobiographies ever written. April 21. $4.00 


LETTER OF MARQUE by Andrew Hepburn. “In 1812, first 
mate Ned Stockton was confident of a bright future as a 
captain of one of his uncle’s ships — but his life takes 
a very different course when along with eight of the 
crew he is pressed into service with the Royal Navy... 
A bluff, hearty period novel that seems like a natural 
for those who like their adventures nautical.” 
—VIRGINIA Kirkus. $3.95 


A ROCKEFELLER FAMILY PORTRAIT: From John D. to 
Nelson, by William Manchester. “John D. Rockefeller,” 
writes William Manchester, “was one of the most widely 
hated men of his day.” Men were elected simply be- 
cause they denounced him; mothers scared their chil- 
dren with his name. Yet his grandson, Nelson, only two 
generations later, is one of the country’s truly popular 
figures, as his recent election to the Governorship of 
New York evinces. This is the paradox explored in this 
fascinating history of one of the most extraordinary 
families in America’s history. Illustrated with photo- 
graphs, June 2. $3.95 


THE STRANGE ORDEAL OF THE NORMANDIER by H. L. 
Tredree. “A moving sea epic about a decrepit tramp 
steamer which was stricken by a plague of blackwater 
fever in the North Atlantic at the time of the first World 
War. Frank descriptions of disease, madness, and terror 
softened by deep faith in God make for an unforgettable 
reading experience.”’—Library Journal. $3.95 


THE PRISONER OF TORDESILLAS by Lawrence Schoon- 
over. Juana of Castile was the daughter of Ferdinand 
and Isabella of Spain, the wife and consort of Philip the 
Handsome, Archduke of Austria, and mother of Em- 
peror Charles V. Yet the iron rod of her power was 
broken by her father’s cruelty, her husband's infidelity 
and her son's indifference —by the three men who 
sought to rule a mighty empire, in ber name. Like Marie 
Antoinette, Anne Boleyn, Mary Queen of Scots, and 
Josephine, her power was her undoing. Like theirs, her 
tragic story has a classic appeal. May 15. $3.95 


* Atlantic Monthly Press Books * LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY * Boston 











Library Materials for Advanced 


Placement Program 


Hecen F. Rice, Librarian, Irondequoit High School, 
Rochester, New York 


During the school year 1956-57, the faculty of Irondequoit High School, 
Rochester, New York, began a study of methods to improve the quality of 
courses offered during the senior year. We were seeking a program to 
challenge the college-bound students to capacity, bridge the gap to the 
subject matter of college courses, and teach the techniques of a scholarly 
approach to study. 

The Advanced Placement Program Syllabus, or “Acorn Book,” was 
published at a time when we were outlining the methods of achieving 
our goals. It states that ‘a college textbook may well be the basis of an 
advanced course, which should be, however, considerably more than a 
textbook course.”! The librarian of Irondequoit High School was a mem- 
ber of the planning committee from the beginning of the study and was 
always thinking in terms of needed materials. As course outlines devel- 
oped, the present library collection was appraised for existing readings. 
Titles recommended in the “Acorn Book” for French, Latin, mathemat- 
ics, physics, and Spanish were first purchase, but for other courses where 
there were no bibliographies printed, the library staff studied lists of 
readings prepared for college freshman classes in European history, bio- 
logy, literature, and English composition, and German. 

Since the program of European history and literature and English com- 
position requires a well-equipped library collection, the materials and 
methods of selecting these materials may be considered typical of other 
courses. 

A detailed course of study for the six periods of European history as 
suggested by the Advanced Placement Board was planned by the coordi- 
nator of the social studies department, Mrs. Elmer Lalonde. Because she 
felt that a textbook was necessary to give structure to the course, availa- 
able texts were evaluated and A History of Civilization by Brinton, Chris- 
topher and Wolff? was selected. Original materials are a prominent 
characteristic of college courses and for this portion of study, Mrs. 
Lalonde chose the two volumes edited by Dr. T. C. Mendenhall* of Yale, 


1 College Entrance Examination Board. Advanced Placement Program Syllabus. p. 19. 

2 Brinton, Crane, J. B. Christopher, and Robert Lee Wolff. A History of Civilization, vol. 1 
and 2. Prentice-Hall. 1955. 

% Mendenhall, Henning, Foord, Ideas and Institutions in European History, 800-1715. Holt. 
1954- 

Mendenhall, Henning, Foord, Craig, Kreiger. The Quest for a Principle of Authority in 
Europe, 1715—Present. Holt. 1954. 
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a member of the European history examination committee of the Ad- 
vanced Placement Board. 

The biographies at the end of each unit in the textbook, as well as 
those in A History of the Modern World by Palmer! and A History of 
Civilization by May,” became excellent library buying guides. All titles 
in the bibliography Key to the Past by Faissler* were purchased with du- 
plicates of all volumes in these series: 


Teach Yourself History Library, ed. by A. L. Reeve. Macmillan, 
volumes. 

The Rise of Modern Europe, ed. by W. L. Langer. Harper, 
volumes. 

The Berkshire Studies in European History. Holt. 13 volumes. 

The collateral reading suggested for each weekly plan is brief but 
consists of an expansion of the theme for that week. The selection of that 
collateral reading, as well as the book review bibliographies, are the re- 
sponsibility of the librarian. To illustrate the compass of a week's assign- 
ments, the calendar for one week is given below: 


UNIT IV Period of Concentration 
1715-1815 
Term paper due Thursday, March 19th 
Monday, January 5 Lecture: Europe in 1715 

Reading: Brinton, Christopher, Wolff. Volume 2, 
Chapter XVI, p. 3-28 

Source Reading: Mendenhall, Henning, Foord. The 
Quest for a Principle of Authority in 
Europe 1715—Present. Problem I, Part I 
and Part II 

Collateral Reading: Roberts, P. The Quest for 
Security, 1715-1740. p. 21-36 

Sumner, B. H., Peter the Great and the 
Emergence of Russia. any chapter 
Fay, S. B., Rise of Brandenburg-Prussia 

to 1786. p. 95-114 

Map: The following in 1715: Brandenburg-Prussia, 1715 and 1795; 
Austrian-Hapsburg Lands (know these by name); Swedish 
possessions; Venetian possessions; Ottoman Empire; 
boundary of Holy Roman Empire; territory acquired by 
Peter the Great, 1689-1725; territory acquired by 
Catherine the Great, 1762-1796; Paris; St. Petersburg; 
Moscow; Berlin; Nystadt; Azov; Madrid; Utrecht. 


1 Palmer, Robert R. and Joel Colton. A History of the Modern World. Knopf. 1956. g45p. 
2 May, A. J. A History of Civilization: the Story of Our Heritage, the Mid-Seventeenth Cen- 


tury to Modern Times. Scribner. 1956. 482p. 
3 Faissler, Margareta. Key to the Past: History Books for Pre-College Readers. Service Center 


for Teachers of History. 1957. 72p. 
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‘Tuesday, January 6 Lecture: Europe in 1715 
Wednesday, January 7 Lecture: ‘The Western Powers 
Thursday, January 8 Discussion: Problem I, Part I, II 


Friday, January 9 Quiz 

This is the list of readings for the term paper on March 19, 1959: 

Alden, J. R. The American Revolution, 1775-1783. Knopf. 1954. 

Aulard, F. V. A. The French Revolution, a Political History. Scribner. 1910. 

Becker, C. The Declaration of Independence. Knopf. 1948. 

Becker, C. The Heavenly City of the Eighteenth-Century Philosophers. Yale. 
1932. 
Beloff, M. Thomas Jefferson and the American Democracy. Macmillan. 1949. 

Berlin, L. The Age of Enlightenment. New American. 1956. 

Brinton, C. A Decade of Revolution, 1789-1799. Harper. 1934. 

Bruun, G. The Enlightened Despots. Holt. 1929. 

Bruun, G. Europe and the French Imperium, 1799-1814. Harper. 1934. 

Churchill, W. S. History of English-Speaking Peoples: The Age of Revolu- 
tion, Dodd. 1957. 

DeGrunwald, C. Peter the Great. Macmillan. 1956. 

Dorn, W. L. Competition for Empire, 1740-1763. Harper. 1940. 

Ergang, R. R. The Potsdam Fuhrer: Frederick William 1, Father of Prussian 
Militarism. Columbia. 1941. 

Fay, S. B. The Rise of Brandenburg-Prussia to 1786, Holt. 1937. 

Fisher, H. A. L. Napoleon. Oxford. 1945. 

Gershoy, L. The French Revolution, 1789-1799. Holt. 1932. 

Gershoy, L. The French Revolution and Napoleon, Appleton-Century-Crofts. 
1933- 

Gershoy, L. From Despolism to Revolution, 1763-1789. Harper. 1944. 

Gipson, L. H. The Coming of the Revolution, 1763-1775. Harper, 1954. 

Gooch, G. P. Frederick the Great, the Ruler, the Writer, the Man. Knopf. 
1947: 

Guerard, A. Napoleon I, Knopf. 1956. 

LeFebre, G. The Coming of the French Revolution. Princeton University. 


1947: 

Lindsay, D. Portrait of Britain from Peril to Pre-Eminence, 1688-1851, Ox- 
ford University. 1954. 

Markham, F. M. H. Napoleon and the Awakening of Europe. Macmillan. 
1954- 

Marriott, J. A. The Eastern Question: An Historical Study in European 
Diplomacy. Oxford. 1940. 

Morris, C. L. Maria Theresa, the Last Conservative. Knopf. 1937. 

Mowat, R. B. The Age of Reason. Houghton. 1934. 

Palmer, R. R. Twelve Who Ruled. Princeton University. 1941. 

Roberts, P. The Quest for Security, 1715-1740. Harper. 1947. 

Robertson, C. G. Chatham and the British Empire. Macmillan. 1948. 

Salvemini, G. The French Revolution, 1788-1792. Holt. 1954. 

Sumner, B. H. Peter the Great and the Emergence of Russia. Macmillan. 1951. 

Taine, H. A. The Ancient Regime. Holt. 1887. 

Thomson, G. 8. Catherine the Great and the Expansion of Russia. Mac- 


millan. 1950. 
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Thompson, J. M. Robespierre and the French Revolution. Macmillan. 1953. 

‘Torrey, N. L. The Spirit of Voltaire. Columbia. 1938. 

Wilson, A. M. French Foreign Policy during the Administration of Cardinal 
Fleury, 1726-1743. Harvard. 1936. 


The above list of readings is available to the students in our library, 
and additional copies may be borrowed from the Rochester Public Li- 
brary. The titles recommended are placed on closed reserve. 

In the field of Literature and English Composition, the Advanced 
Placement Program Syllabus is much less specific than in European his- 
tory. Our English department, under the direction of the coordinator, 
Louis G. Dickens, has developed a tentative course of study based on the 
importance of cultivating the student’s ability to analyze, interpret, and 
place in proper perspective a number of literary selections. Units are en- 
titled: Criticism of the Short Story, Criticism of Poetry, Criticism of the 
Drama, The Historical and Intellectual Continuity of English Literature, 
Greek Literature, Criticism of the Novel, and the Intelligent Use of 
Periodicals and Journals. To illustrate the last two units, the following 
is quoted from the course of study: 


VIII Criticism of the Novel 

Individual critical assignments are made in each of the following types: 

Medieval and Renaissance “novels,” 18th Century, Gothic, Romantic, 

Victorian, Pre World War I, Post World War I, Post World War II. 

. These novels are read and studied in class: 

a. William Faulkner, Intruder in the Dust. 

Attendant readings are assigned and correlated from: W. J. Cash, The 
Mind of the South; Gunnar Myrdal, An American Dilemma; Donald 
Davidson, Southern Writers in the Modern World. 

b. Arthur Koestler, Darkness at Noon; George Orwell, Animal Farm. 
Correlated readings are assigned in: Niccolo Machiavelli, The Prince; 
Dallin and Nicholasvasky, Forced Labor in Soviet Russia; Edmund Wil- 
son, To the Finland Station; B. D. Wolle, Three Who Made a Revolu- 
tion. 

Alan Paton, Cry the Beloved Country. 

Correlated readings in South African history; in the writings of Olive 
Schreiner, Pauline Smith, Laurens Van Der Post, and C. W. DeKiewiet, 
Anatomy of South African Misery. 

If time allows: Albert Camus, The Stranger. 


The Intelligent Use of Periodicals and Journals: 
Assignments are made in the following: 

Manchester Guardian, air mail edition; New York Times, Sunday , 
Book Review Section; New York Times, Sunday Drama Section; The 
Christian Science Monitor; Harpers;+ Atlantic; Saturday Review; 
Hudson Review. 

Aim: To teach the habit of consulting magazines and journals of 
proven integrity. 
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The library staff has prepared reading lists for the “individual critical 
assignments,” a portion of which follows: 


MEDIEVAL ROMANCE 

Chretien de Troyes, Perceval, or The Story of the Grail; Gottfried van Strass- 
burg, Tristan and Isolt; The Youth of Alexander the Great; Aucassin and Nico- 
lette; Havelok the Dane; Sir Orfeo; Sir Gawain and the Green Knight; Sir 
Thomas Malory, The Book of Balin, Le Morte D’Arthur; Nibelungenlied; 
Troilus and Cressida. 

i8TH CENTURY NOVELS 

Burney, Fanny, Evelina; Fielding, Henry, Joseph Andrews; Fielding, Henry, 
Tom Jones; Fielding, Henry, Jonathan Wild; Johnson, Samuel, Rasselas; Rich- 
ardson, Samuel, Pamela; Smollett, Tobias, The Expedition of Humphrey 
Clinker; Smollett, Tobias, The Adventures of Roderick Random; Smollett, 
Tobias, The Adventures of Peregrine Pickle; Sterne, Laurence, Tristram Shandy; 
Swift, Jonathan, Gulliver’s Travels; Voltaire, Candide, part I. 

The student is given as much individual attention as possible in se- 
lecting the titles he wishes to read. Not more than five students come from 
the English class at one time, and the librarian introduces titles from 
which the student may choose. We feel the calibre of reading selected is 
improved by this method. 

In selecting books for this group of students, the library staff has con- 
sulted freshman college courses and, in addition, the books Good Read- 
ing! and Reader’s Guide to World Literature.* 

The faculty recognized the need for a program of enriched studies, 
beginning with the ninth grade, and has developed a syllabus for the 
classes of capable students at each level. It means that students should be 
able to profit from the Advanced Placement Program in the senior year. 
The librarian has assisted in planning these courses and has provided 
materials which teachers request. 

An equally important facet of this program for the library has been 
the assembling of all types of professional information for the planning 
committees. No one in our system believes we have perfected the plan at 
this time and all are on the alert for changes which should be made. 


1 Committee on College Reading. Good Reading. New American Library, 1956. 
2 Hornstein, L. H. ed. Reader's Guide to World Literature. New American Library, 1956. 


Current Events Disks 


Librarians may wish to investigate 


cial Studies and Forrest E. Conner, Su- 
perintendent of Schools, St. Paul, Minne- 


News Record, a monthly 15-minute disk 
recording of current events for upper el- 
ementary grades and the secondary level. 
The recordings are prepared by the chair- 
man of the Social Studies Department of 
George Peabody College for Teachers and 
President of the National Council of So- 
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sota. The emphasis is on training students 
to interpret the various news media with 
discussion by the class after the listening 
period. A subscription to News Record is 
$18 per year for nine issues, and may be 
secured from News Record, 58 East S. 
Water St., Chicago 1, Ill. 
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Recent Adult Books for Young People 


Recommended by a YASD Committee: Marion Ke ttoce, Librarian, 
Jackson Junior High School, Detroit, Michigan; MARY MACE SprRap- 
LING, Young Adult Librarian, Kalamazoo Public Library; and AupREY 
C. Bret, Chief, Young Adult Services, Detroit Public Library, Chair- 
man. 


Beaumont, Charles and Nolan, W. F., eds. Omnibus of Speed: An Intro- 
duction to the World of Motor Sport. Putnam, 1958. $4.95. 


A fascinating collection of stories and articles about racing cars, the men who 
drive them, and the tracks which feature the races. 

Blasingame, Ike. Dakota Cowboy. Putnam, 1958. $5.00 
A first-person account of our frontier life, which provides an authentic and ex- 
citing picture of the early “cowpunchers.” Well prepared and highly seasoned. 

Corvello, Leonard and D'Agostino, Guido. The Heart Is the Teacher. 
McGraw-Hill, 1958. $4.75. 

After 45 years of teaching, an Italian-born New Yorker relives his career, reveal- 
ing a great love and understanding for people everywhere and a dedicated attach- 
ment to the teaching field. 

Cottrell, Leonard. Bull of Minos. Rinehart, 1958. $4.50. 

One of the amazing results of the Schleimann and Evans excavation at Troy and 
Mycenae was the discovery that Greek civilization is 2500 years older than his- 
torians had _ believed. 

Espy, Hilda Cole. Quiet, Yelled Mrs. Rabbit. Lippincott, 1958. $3.75. 
Fred Waring’s ex-press agent relates these warm, humorous incidents of her 
family of five and their everyday experiences. 

Freud, Martin. Sigmund Freud: Man and Father, Vanguard, 1958. $5.00. 


The great Jewish psychoanalyst is here revealed by his eldest son as a “gay and 
generous father in the circle of his family.” 


Gibson, Althea. J Always Wanted To Be Somebody. Harper, 1959. $3.50. 


This is a “profile of courage” of a girl who dared aspire to be somebody as she 
made the trip from Harlem streets to America’s “Woman of ‘Tennis” the hard 
way. 

Golden, Harry. Only In America. World, 1958. $4.00. 


This compilation of essays and editorials by the wise and whimsical editor of 
The Carolina Israelite proves the truth of Carl Sandburg’s statement, “That fellow 
doesn’t miss anything—he has ears to hear and a pencil to write it down.” 


Hoyle, Fred. Black Cloud, Harper, 1958. $2.95. 


A huge gas cloud threatens the earth with absolute darkness and causes much 
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concern for a group of astronomers. A thrilling tale, “well calculated” for the dis- 


criminating science fiction fan, 


Jones, James. The Pistol. Scribner, 1958. $3.00. 


Pfc. Mast knows that the fantastically improbable has happened when in the 
confusion of Pearl Harbor he finds himself in possession of a cherished pistol. 
His struggle to keep it provides an excellent picture of obligations, obsessions, 


and hardships of wartime service. 


Kemp, Vernon A. M. Without Fear, Favour or Affection. Longmans, 1958. 


$4.50. 


From the oath of office administered to members of the Royal Northwest Mounted 
Police this book finds its title. A former Mountie who began service at 15 as a 
stenographer and ended 35 years later as Director of Criminal Investigation gives 
a first-hand account of the heroism which gave the Mounties their reputation. 


Murray, A. A. The Blanket. Vanguard, 1957. $3.50. 


Murder committed at 


the command of a 


tribal chief is tried in the courts of 


Maseru in South Africa. This beautifully written story reveals the abject confusion 
created in the mind of a young native when the authority of the chieftain (his 
father), the authority of the British Magistrates and the dictates of his conscience 


all clash. 


Priest, Ivy Baker. Green Grows Ivy. McGraw, 1958. $4.50. 


Following in her sturdy, kindly, politically minded mother’s footsteps, Ivy Baker 
finds that self-reliance and the power to endure hardship and reversals of fortunes 
are reliable stepping stones to a high position in our federal government: Treas- 


urer of the United States. 


Stewart, Mary. Nine Coaches Waiting. Morrow, 1958. $3.50. 


Shades of Jane Eyre and Rebecca! An English-French governess accepts a position 
at a beautiful French estate and discovers suspense and romance. 


Toepfer, R. G. The Scarlet Guidon, Coward, 1958. $3.95. 


Using a red sash as a talisman, Danny Howell’s company of ragged, hungry, aim- 
less Confederate soldiers finds that, even with a new rifle and a shiny bayonet, 


going off to war is serious business. 


Worthington, Marjorie. Miss Alcott of Concord: A Biography. Double 


day, 1958. $4.50. 


Because the author has used so much out-of-print material from Louisa May 
Alcott’s own books and journal, this fine portrait of a beloved storyteller holds a 


true flavor of her life and times. 


A Reminder 


Bids for the autographed copy of A 
Bell for Ursli to be auctioned for the 
benefit of the Melcher Scholarship Fund 
should reach Mary Peters, at the Lima 
(Ohio) Public Library, by June 1. This 
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choice and valuable item, published in 
English by Henry Z. Walck, and bound 
in red instead of orange leather, as re- 
ported in the March 1959 TON, was do- 
nated by Don R. Phillips. It would be a 
fine addition to a library or personal col- 
lection of autographed children’s books. 
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Distinguished Biography Collections for 
Young People 


They Stand Invinable: 
Men Who Are Reshaping Our World 
by ROBERT MERRILL BARTLETT 


A book of great integrity and strength that tells the life stories of 
twelve men who are united in their efforts to help humanity. 
Famous men like Albert Schweitzer and Arthur Holly Compton, 
and lesser-known figures like Abbé Pierre, Vinoba Bhave and 
Taha Hussein are included. All twelve men whose biographies 
are included in this book are devoted to counteracting fear and 
despair and to helping overcome ignorance, prejudice and vio- 
lence. Ages 12 and up $3.50 


Pioneers wn Petticoats 


by DAVID K. BOYNICK 


author of Champions by Setback 


Here are stories of women who pioneered in many diflerent 
fields: Belva A. Lockwood, the first prominent woman lawyer ad- 
mitted to practice before the United States Supreme Court; Dr. 
Alice Hamilton, founder of industrial medicine and first woman 
to join the faculty of Harvard University; Dorothy Shaver, first 
woman to be president of a large department store, and others. 
The biographies are written with spirit and a keen eye for detail. 

Ages 1g and up = $3.00 


from your regulary bookseller 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL COMPANY 


Fstablished 1834 New York 16, New York 








(For details of the entire Conference Program 


see the May ALA Bulletin. ) 


CSD at Washington 


Hospitality Center: Booth Ag-A4 Shoreham Hotel West Lobby Foyer. 


Membership and business meeting, Tuesday 10:00 a.m. Final nomina- 
tions for Laura Ingalls Wilder Award. 


Newbery Caldecott Dinner, Tuesday, 8:30 p.m. Sheraton Park Hotel. 
Tickets $7.50. Send with check or money order to Mrs. Maureen K. 
Steinecke, D.C. Public Library, 499 Pennsylvania Ave., N.W., Wash- 
ington 1, D.C. 


Program: Wednesday 8:30 a.m. to 12 noon in the Sheraton Park Hotel 
Ballroom, Reevaluation of Children’s Books, Each group at a table 
will discuss ten of the titles listed on pages 45 to 50. Please send ad- 
vance registration form below immediately to facilitate table assign- 
ments. Second part of the program will be a panel led by Mrs. Frances 
Lander Spain, chairman, and members of the CSD Books Worth 
Their Keep Committee commenting on summaries of the table dis- 
cussions and emphasizing principles of selection involved in reevalua- 
tion. 


Fill in and return the form below to CSD Office, 50 E. Huron St., 
Chicago 11, Ill. by June 10, 1959. Later registration should be addressed 


to Mildred L. Batchelder, Sheraton Park Hotel, Washington 8, D.C. and 
marked “Hold for arrival June 18.” 


ADVANCE REGISTRATION FOR CSD 
BOOK REEVALUATION PROGRAM 


I will attend the CSD Book Reevaluation Program, June 24, 1959, 
8:30 a.m., Ballroom, Sheraton Park Hotel, Washington, D. C. 


Name 
Position 
Address 


Date 
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» 20-27 
YASD at Washington 


Hospitality center: YASD World of Books Fair. 


Membership and business meeting Monday June 22, 2:00 p.m. Results of 
the preconference Institute on Adult Books for Young People, Asia 
Project developments, and the Book Bait Project Evaluation. 


Joint program with ASD and other groups on services to readers who are 
handicapped. Wednesday, June 24. 10:00 a.m. 


YASD World of Books Fair. This YASD program will be continuous 
throughout the week in a large area in the Shoreham Hotel, ALA 
Exhibit Hall, near the Registration Desk. In ten gay booths, books of 
special interest to high school seniors will be displayed. In two shows 
a day (Monday 4:30 and 5:15 p.m.; Tuesday through Friday g:oo and 
10:00 a.m.), young adult librarians in the role of “barkers’” will point 
out things of special interest to young adults in the books at each 
booth. Book lists, brochures, and consultant services will be available. 
See March Top of the News, pp. 24-25, for additional details. 


Institute on Adult Books for Young People, June 20-21, Saturday morn- 
ing and afternoon, followed by a dinner, and concluding in a Sunday 
morning session. ‘Throughout the sessions, publishers and librarians 
will consider the interests of young adults, the adult books which they 
read with pleasure, and the books which are needed. 


Advance registration form below should be sent to YASD office, 50 East 
Huron St., Chicago 11, Ill. before June 10. After that date, send reserva- 
tion and fee to Mildred L. Batchelder, Sheraton Park Hotel, Washington 
8, D. C., and mark “Hold for arrival June 18.” 


ADVANCE REGISTRATION FOR YASD 
INSTITUTE ON ADULT BOOKS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 


Enclosed is my registration fee ($12.00 in check or money order made 
payable to Young Adult Services Division) for the institute, including my 
dinner ticket for Saturday evening. 


Name _ 
Position 
Address _ 


Conference address - 








In Washington... 
West Meets Kast! 


At the A.L..A. Annual Conference in Washington, 
the American Library Association will publish 
a notable new book ... 

designed to further the Asia Project 

sponsored by 

the Young Adult Services Division. 

Prepared by a yasp Committee 

under the chairmanship of Sara Woy 

of the ree Library of Philadelphia, 

this exciting handbook 

unlocks the treasures 

of more than 75 books, films and other materials 
that promote Western understanding of Asia... 
and vice-versa. ... 


If you liked Book Bait, 


you'll find this new book equally rewarding .. . 


and at a no less modest price. 
Its name is Richer by Asia. Remember this title 
you'll see it first, Booths 64 and 65, 


in Washington: 


Richer by Asia! 
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“I... Hooked A Berry 
To A Thread” * 


Poems Co Catch Children 


WInniFreD Morrett Crosstey, Children’s Specialist, Consultant 
Division, Michigan State Library, Lansing, Michigan 


The bulk of this list is intended to be a rich minimum of compilations and indi 
vidual books of poetry for children of elementary school age with some attention to 
seventh and eighth grades. It includes reactions to a few titles which do not neces- 
sarily fall within the preferred minimum. 

It is for the guidance of adults working with children—at the public library, at 
school, at home, and might constitute a checklist for collections in medium-sized li- 
braries. 

For length reasons, Mother Goose, picture books in verse by one author, A. A, Milne, 
and Christmas anthologies have been omitted, All should be present in any collection. 

Grade 


Level 
Adshead, Gladys L. and Duff, Annis, comps. Illus. Nora S$. Unwin. 
An Inheritance of Poetry. Houghton. 1948. $5.00. 4-up 
A rich mine, especially notable for its less-known gems from old and an- 
cient places, and sprinkled with nuggets from the new. Even though a big 


book, it is one to be taken places and delved in, and one to be kept handy 
at home and at school for reading aloud. 


Aldis, Dorothy. All Together. Putnam’s. 1952. $3.00. 


A culling from her four books with a few additions, about the small child's 
everyday doings. ‘The book is bigger than its predecessors, and there is no 
longer a page and a picture for every poem. Illustrations are still abundant 
in red or in black, and the selection was needed. 


Anthony, Edward. Illus. Erik Blegvad. Oddity Land. Doubleday 
1957. $2.50. 
New nonsense, uniformly of the “I know a toad who likes pie a la mode” 
style. First to sixth graders can take a lot of it. Illustrations unerring, 
except for the absence of clocks in the socks of the ox. 


Arbuthnot, May Hill, comp. Time for Poetry. Scott. 1952. $3.00. 


Though this has a textbook exterior, it does have readable pages and is a 
good place for teachers and librarians to find poems. ‘The age appeal is 
wide, roughly 7-13. The collection has all the earmarks of one whose con- 
tents have been put to practical test with children. 


* Yeats, William Butler. “Song of Wandering Aengus.” 
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Association for Childhood Education. Sung Under the Silver Um- 
brella. Macmillan. 1935. $2.75. 
Looking once more at this dependable old collection, one is reminded of 
how many of the best-wearing poems for children were written before 1935. 
A child in this age group could if necessary receive all-round verse nourish- 
ment from this volume alone. 


Behn, Harry. The Wizard in the Well. Harcourt, Brace. 1956. 
$2.50. 
Mr. Behn moves between meditative lyricism and original childlike observa- 
tions. Much is for adults. More often a child’s is his Windy Morning, Har- 
court, 1953, $2.50. 


Brewton, John, comp. Under the Tent of the Sky; A Collection of 
Poems about Animals Large and Small. Hlus. Robert Lawson. 
Macmillan. 1937. $3.25. 


Brewton, John, comp. Illus. Robert Lawson. Gaily We Parade; 
A Collection of Poems about People Here, ‘There and Every- 
where. Macmillan. 1940. $3.75. 


Brewton, Sara and John, comps. Bridled with Rainbows; Poems 
about Many Things of Earth and Sky. Macmillan. 1949. $3.25. 


Brewton, Sara and John, comps. Sing a Song of Seasons; Poenis 
about Holidays, Vacation Days, and Days to Go to School. 
Illus. Vera Bock. Macmillan. 1955. $3.50 


The above four collections of children’s poems are in neat, distinguished 
format, which one wished looked a little more companionable to children. 
The Brewtons’ harvest is so bountiful, it is sometimes hard to find the 
really special apple. Most are of good taste, however, for both adults and 
children, and librarians are grateful for the hoard. 


Chute, Marchette Gaylord. Illus. author. Around and About 
Rhymes. Dutton. 1957. $2.95. 


Uniformly true to the very young child's viewpoint, but only a few are 
notable; perhaps better to come upon these few in anthologies. 


Coatsworth, Elizabeth. Illus. Genevieve Baughan-Jackson. Mouse 
Chorus. Pantheon. 1955. $2.00. 


A nest of Coatsworth poems for those, like children, who are sympathetic 
toward mice. Handy small size; cinnamon-colored pictures on every page. 


Cole, William, ed. Humorous Poetry for Children. World. 1955. 
$3.50. 
Foolish fare for reluctant poetry readers in junior high school, who may 
not welcome the title. 


Cole, William, comp. Illus. Collette Rosselli. 1] Went to the Animal 
Fair. World. 1958. $2.75. 
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Thirty-five choice animal verses collected in picture book form with soft, 
slightly stylized drawings on a pale green page. A distinguished whole, 
with a sure feel for children’s tastes and children’s ears. 


De la Mare, Walter. Rhymes and Verses. Holt. 1947. $4.00. 


The owlish, silver solitary mood and folklike oddities of this true poet need 
to be handed to children in smaller portions. At present, the child under 
12 will resort to anthologies or to weathered copies of Peacock Pie, now 
out of print. 


DeRegniers, Beatrice (Schemk). Something Special. Harcourt. 1958. 
$2.25. 
Poems about possible and impossible things, things upside down and things 
very noisy or very quiet, are a small child’s dish when served from his point 
of view. These are. For an adult, the pen-and-ink illustrations caper im- 
pishly and dream intently. 


Ferris, Helen, ed. Illus. Leonard Weisgard. Favorite Poems Old and 
New. Doubleday. 1957. $4.75. 


A fat treasury of useable contents, from the bright new-formed acorn of a 
poem, to some old lumber still much in demand and conveniently in one 
pile. Every subject, every style, every age level is here; yet for so hetero- 
geneous a collection, discrimination and knowledge of the tastes of children 
and young people show consistently. Were a juvenile or youth library un- 
happily reduced to one volume of poetry, this might be it. 


Field, Rachel. Poems. Macmillan. 1957. $2.50. 





Combined mainly from her earlier quaint, but never banal, books, these 
quiet ruminations of a thoughtful and nostalgic mind are often adult in 
appeal. Larger libraries still need Miss Field on the poetry shelf, and the 
searcher will find some truly childlike observations on such as seals, dogs, 
witches, dust. 


Fisher, Aileen. Runny Days, Sunny Days. Abelard. 1958. $2.75. 


If not always distinguished writing, the imagery and ideas are fresh, the 
reporting is genuine, the meter is varied and chantable. Useful verse for 
the smallest listeners. Flocks of black cut-paper silhouettes. 


Geismer, Barbara Peck, comp. Very Young Verses. Houghton. 1945. 
$2.50. 
A sizeable anthology for the youngest, consistently geared to their interests 


and careful to hold to the child’s-eye view. Print too small for child read- 
ers. No index. 


Graham, Eleanor, comp. A Puffin Book of Verse. Penguin. 1953. 
$.65. 
An English anthology for children. These verses which must “sing in the 
ear and catch in the mind” to be included, hold a larger quota of quaint- 


ness, sophistication, philosophy than the average juvenile anthology in this 
country. This is a piece of ground for the venturesome. 
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Harrington, Mildred P., comp. Hlus. Corydon Bell. Ring-A-Round. 
Macmillan. 1930. $4.00. K-4 


A certain patina of age is beginning to settle on this standard collection 
and its format. Many poems are as readily appealing to children as ever; 
others, if not most appealing, still should not be missed; it includes some 
timeless tidbits from old masters and from ancient sources, and it remains 
one of our anthologies most willingly handled by younger children. 


Hazeltine, Alice I., and Elva S. Smith, comps. The Year Around. 
Abingdon. 1956. $2.50. 


Nature poems fitted to the season, for adults to deal to children within 
reason, A needed anthology, good for reference. Read consecutively, which 
they were probably not meant to be, they pall because of a sameness of 
mood, ‘There are surprises, for both children and adults, as “October,” 
from Dylan ‘Thomas, “The Virgin's Slumber Song,” “The Mowers,” “Sum- 
mer Stars.” 


Lear, Edward. Ed. by Lady Strachey. The Complete Nonsense 
Book, Dodd, Mead. 1946. $3.50. 


The product of the master of limericks and other lightnesses is best pre- 
served in this edition of his complete verse and sketches. ‘The youngest seg 
ment of his audience will be more quickly drawn by the picture book 
editions, Nonsense Songs, with drawings by Leslie Brooks (Warne. 1954. 
$3.00), and Edward Lear’s Nonsense Book, (Garden City. 1956. $2.50), se 
lected and illustrated by Tony Palazzo, whose pictures splash grandly and 
colorfully, but are almost too realistic for Lear’s classic foolery. 


Love, Katherine, comp. Illus. Walter H. Lorraine. A Little Laugh- 
ter. Crowell. 1957. $2.50. 
A tasteful package of rhymed fun with daft and delicate illustrations. A 
smaller and more deliberate selection than Cole’s, and suitable for eclemen- 
tary school age. Her Pocketful of Rhymes (Crowell. 1946. $2.50) is also a 
quality bundle, but done up too delicately to invite voluntary readers in 
this age group. 


McEwen, Catherine Schaefer, comp. Illus. Barbara Cooney. Away 
We Go! Crowell. 1956. $2.50. 
An anthology for the very small listener and some small readers. Open 
page, large print, and almost enough illustrations. A natural companion to 
Geismer’s Very Young Verses. 

Morrison, Lillian, comp. Illus. Doris Lee. Touch Blue. Crowell. 
1958. $3.00. 
Rhythmic, age-old charms and spells for the fun of today’s young folks, 
principally girls. Apt line drawings. 

Nash, Ogden. Moon Is Shining Bright as Day. Lippincott. 1953. 
$3.00. 


“An anthology of good-humored verse,” including some of his own. A 


tumbled mixture of enjoyment. 
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Petersham, Maud and Miska. The Rooster Crows. Macmillan. 
1945- 2-75: 
Phe Caldecott medal winner is still our best bringer of American folk 
rhymes to the smallest ones. Companion and follow-up to Mother Goose. 
Large print and bright pictures. Use also Ray Wood, comp., Fun in Ameri- 
can Folk Rhymes, (Lippincott. 1952. $2.50.). 


Peterson, Isabel J., ed. The First Book of Poetry. Watts. 1954. $1.95. 


For this age, one of the choicest groupings of all. Good varied page, simple 
illustrations. Just the right number of poems (80) so that the book doubles 
as a reference and a browsing title. In age range (grades 2-5, with good ones 
on either side), and in quality (fine feeling for both a child’s and a poet's 
sensibility) it companions the older Sung Under the Silver Umbrella, \t 
has about one-third as many poems, and of these only one-fourth are 
duplications. 


Plotz, Helen, comp. Wood engravings by Clare Leighton. /magina- 
tion’s Other Place; Poems of Science and Mathematics. Crow- 
ell. 1955. $3.50. 


Although of high school and adult level, this original compilation will be 
a place of discovery for the gifted 6-8 grade reader. Ideal for correlation 
with science courses, and an attitude balancer in the science-arts debate. 


Read, Sir Herbert E., ed. Illus. Juliet Kepes. This Way Delight. 
Pantheon. 1956. $3.50. 


Nearly every poem in these 110 will make a fire in your mind if you are ready 
for poetry at all. Here is the true stuff, by modern and by-gone poets. Per- 
haps not a first door, but a room all should be helped to discover if they 
have not already gone there on their own. Don’t miss the postlude, “What 
is Poetry?” 


Richards, Laura. Tirra Lirra. Little. 1955. $3.00. 


The old ear-tickling nonsense and half-sense in a format for today, It must 
still be read aloud, however, because those who are the best audience are 
not yet readers, and also because such syllables should not go unheard. 


Stevenson, Robert Louis. Illus. Gyo Fujikawa. A Child’s Garden of 
Verses. Grosset. 1957. $2.95. 
‘The sheer wonderment, happiness, yearning from the country of the child 
are in the hardy perennial R.L.S. verses, and in the crisp pen and colorful 
brush of the Japanese Gyo Fujikawa. Her pictures have the clear realism a 
young child welcomes and that extra mood and imaginative suggestion 
which art demands, A large picture book which satisfies. Also satisfying to 
2-grd graders and to adults are the Klee-like colors and flat technique of 
the Provensens’ illustrations in the Big Golden Book, (Simon and Schuster. 
1951. $1.95.). 


a 
Taylor, Margaret, ed. Illus. Paul Galdone. Did You Feed My Cow? 
Crowell. 1956. $2.75. 


Rhythms and chants collected from American children of today, Most of 
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them accompany actions or simple games. One-third are response rhymes 
inherited from African music; several show the current evolution of folk- 
lore taking place in our country. For all ages. Format 3-5 grade. Fitting 
illustrations. 


‘Thompson, Blanche Jennings, comp. Silver Pennies. Macmillan. 
1925. $1.50. 
‘This pocket-sized or palm-sized mint of poems has been beloved since the 
mid-twenties, when silver pennies were less frequently collected than now. 
It is still good treasure, though tarnished in spots, and the illustrations are 
less dated than one might expect. 


Untermeyer, Louis, ed. The Magic Circle; Stories and People in 
Poetry. Harcourt. 1952. $3.00. 
Bravery and bravado, drama and mystery, humor and sentiment are in this 
choice collection of story and portrait poems to keep eleven to fifteen- 
year-olds in the poetry fold. Similarly good groupings are 101 Story Poems 
selected by Elinor Parker, Crowell, 1951, $3.75 (heavier to handle and 
heavier on the familiar English and American classics); and Story Poems 
New and Old, edited by William Cole, World, 1957, $3.50 (newer collec- 
tion; contains more for the 5-7 grade level.) 


Untermeyer, Louis ed. Rainbow in the Sky. Harcourt. 1935. $4.25. 
This Singing World. Harcourt. 1923. $3.75. 
Stars To Steer By. Harcourt. 1941. $3.95. 
Faithful large compilations of poems used more often by adult helpers 
of children than by children, except for the older child following an assign- 
ment. Later anthologies are variations on these, with recent additions. 


Werner, Jane, ed. Illus. Gertrude Elliot. The Golden Book of 
Poetry. Simon and Schuster. 1947. $1.95. 


A notably child-wise selection and still one of the best modern attempts 
outside the folk rhyme field to lure children to poetry by an abundantly 
illustrated colorful format. Uneven art quality. 


Withers, Carl, comp. Illus. Susanne Suba. A Rocket in My Pocket. 
Holt. 1948. $3.50. 


Rhymes and chants even more native to childhood than to the farms, 
streets, and schoolyards of these United States, deftly gleaned from our 
actual oral store, Natural and acceptable vents for the rebel and rogue in 
every child. Distinctive pages, attractive to children. Pen sketches light, 
numerous, skillful. Ideal for most 5-6 graders, and superior boy-bait. 


Social Studies 


K-3 


see 
text 


Comments on a number of books use- 
ful in social studies may be found in 
Childhood Education, March 1959, in the 
notes on children’s books by Elizabeth 
Hodges, School Library Supervisor, Bal- 


40 


timore County Schools, Towson, Md. Her 
introduction stresses the need to evaluate 
each book for itself whether in a series 
or not. The examples from series and the 


‘ grouping by subject make the notes 


especially helpful. 
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‘Carnival of Books”’ 


—Our Opportunity 


De_ta McGrecor, Chief of Youth Services, St. Paul (Minn.) 
Public Library 


The “Carnival of Books” program developed under the direction of 
Ruth Harshaw and broadcast weekly from Chicago over Station WMAQ 
is available to other sections of the country either through direct broad- 
cast or by means of tape recording upon application to the National As- 
sociation of Educational Broadcasters, 14 Gregory Hall, University of 
Illinois, Urbana. This is one of the most distinguished radio programs for 
children and teenagers and has American Library Association endorse- 
ment. 

When in 1955, NBC, then carrying the program, decided on short 
notice to substitute another program for “Carnival of Books,” librarians 
and P.T.A. groups across the country were shocked by the announcement. 
In the Middle West, where we had relatively few programs that we could 
wholeheartedly endorse for children, we were especially concerned over 
the withdrawal of “Carnival of Books.” As librarians, we rate the pro- 
gram highly, and locally it has always had a tremendous following among 
our children and young people. 

Following the announcement of its withdrawal, we immediately con- 
tacted Twin City libraries and statewide P.T.A. organizations to ascer- 
tain whether the popularity of the program in the state would justify 
the University of Minnesota’s taking over a tape-recorded rebroadcast of 
the program. We also inquired as to the University’s willingness to pub- 
licize the program and perhaps subsidize it financially. Though the Uni- 
versity station was more than willing to broadcast “Carnival of Books,” 
the request came too late for the University to include the program in its 
budget for that year. 

Informed that it would cost around $300 to underwrite the expense 
of the program and of the University’s willingness and interest in making 
it available to Minnesotans, the Friends of the St. Paul Public Library 
immediately earmarked $100 toward the continuation of “Carnival of 
Books.” When the St. Paul Book Promotion Round Table, made up of 
book store, library, and publisher representatives, was approached, it 
added $50 to the amount. University of Minnesota and Minneapolis Pub- 
lic Library Friends indicated their interest and endorsement by matching 
our financial support. 

With the entire $300.00 assured, Miss Betty Girling, director at 
KUOM, the University of Minnesota radio station, then took over and 
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worked out the problems of tape recording with Mrs, Harshaw and the 
radio headquarters in Chicago. 

The result: for boys and girls in Minnesota the program was off the 
air approximately only one month. Following that first year, the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota has included the cost of rebroadcasting in its own 
budget, with libraries, schools, and P.T.A’s continuing to give endorse- 
ment, evidenced via increased listening audiences. 

During the first three years a teacher’s manual featuring the broad- 
cast and containing book reviews and biographical sketches was released 
by the University to every radio-equipped school in the state which re- 
quested copies. Demand was so great that the University decided it was 
too expensive to supply free copies, so fifty cents a copy was charged. Even 
at this price, the tremendous demand for the brochure continues. Ever 
since the University has carried the program, the staff of the Children’s 
Room of the St. Paul Public Library has prepared the copy for the man- 
ual, Coverage includes an annotated bibliography and biographical 
sketches of the authors of the books reviewed. 

Librarians as a group are often not as articulate as they might be in 
regard to related problems and activities that are their definite concern. 
They are liable to take for granted that radio and television programs 
they enjoy are going to continue to be obtainable with the turn of a 
switch whether or not they indicate their interest to the sponsors. The 
replacement of “Carnival of Books” on NBC by another program was 
largely due to the fact that librarians failed to express their appreciation 
of the program. After it was withdrawn from the network and protests 
poured in from across the country, NBC was amazed to discover the great 
interest in this program. 

States that may not have availed themselves of the program facilities 
can send inquiries to the manager of Station WMAQ as to the availabil- 
ity to their section of the country. Those libraries with access to educa- 
tional radio stations may inquire of the program director of the stations, 
or write directly to Robert Underwood, director, Tape Network, Na- 
tional Association of Educational Broadcasters, 14 Gregory Hall, Uni- 
versity of Illinois, Urbana. Thirty-nine “Carnival of Books” tapes are 
currently available to NAEB-member stations, or associated school sys- 
tems and colleges, through the Tape Network. Miss Betty Girling, of 
KUOM, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minnesota, will also be 
glad to give information concerning how the program has worked out in 
Minnesota, 

To Ruth Harshaw and Bill Griskey, who have done such a bang-up 
job of program production, we all owe a warm vote of thanks. Let's all 
be more articulate while we have this fine program available. 

The broadcast schedule for “The Carnival of Books” program can be 
obtained by writing to Carnival of Books, WMAQ, Merchandise Mart 
Bldg., Chicago, Illinois. 
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WESTMINSTER 


BOOKS FOR 


YOUNG PEOPLE 
Spring 1959 


Ages 12-15 
QUEEN OF THE COURTS 


By Amewia ExvizapetH Warpen. When a 
star softball pitcher (a girl!) goes out for 
tennis she creates havoc among her team- 
mates at school, her family at home, and in 
her own romance. What she learns about 
tennis and about people makes for a full, 
satisfying story. 


TV BANDSTAND 


By Frances Prippy. Susan’s aunt takes her 
shy niece in hand. A trim hairdo and attractive 
clothes help her confidence to soar. When she 
teaches one boy to dance and another to ride 
horseback, she finds herself drawn into the 
activities of her classmates. When she wins 
a TV record hop, her popularity is assured. 


NAME THE DAY 


By Nancy Pascuat. Challenged into taking 
a job, a playgirl discovers that her former 
companion-in-fun, whom she assumed she 
would some day marry, is no match for the 
ambitious young sales manager she meets 
at work. 


ROMANCE AT 
COURTESY BEND 


By Marjory Hatt. Quincy makes new 
friends, gets new slants on old ones, and a 
fresh view of herself the summer between 
high school and college, when she works in 
a Cape Cod motel. 


SATURDAY NIGHT 


By Marjorie Hormes. Saturday night is al- 
ways magical in a small town, but for Carly 
it is extra special because of her charming, 
carefree date, the most popular boy in town. 
This is a tender story of first love and 
heartbreak. 


Ages 9-12 
STAR — AN IRISH WOLFHOUND 


By Janet Rocers Howe. Illustrated by Rod 
Ruth. She may be the discarded runt of the 
litter, but anyone who does not appreciate 
Star becomes the sworn enemy of her master. 
‘Yo him every inch of her is a dream come 
true. 


RIVER BOY 


By Otive Price. Illustrated by William Ham- 
ilton. Stowing away aboard the jaunty Mollie- 
O, a store boat, in ’77, a young boy gets 
caught up in the exciting, dangerous plots 
and counterplots~of redcoats, spies, Tories 
and _ pirates. 


Ages 8-11 
REDCLOUD & CO. 


By Exnizasetn P. Fieminc. Illustrated by 
Janet Smalley. A vacation on a Wisconsin 
lake island brings adventure, mystery and 
friendship with an Indian family to five 
young people. 


For young adults 


TOUGHER THAN YOU THINK 


By James L. Summers. He has his own ex- 
cuses for not working, going to college or 
joining the Army, but when the part-man, 
mostly-boy hero of this timely novel decides 
to get married, his family refuses to stay silent. 


All books are clothbound. 
Each, $2.95 
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HOSE who read this col- 

umn know that some- 

times I reminisce a_ bit. 
So you won’t be surprised if I 
approach the Civil War through 
the Black Hills of South Da- 
kota where I was born and spent 
my girlhood. Perhaps I should explain 
here that I didn’t live in the Black 
Hills during the Civil War. Until 1876 
that area was inhabited solely by Sioux 
Indians. I came along considerably 
later, and before me there were, of 
course, my parents, both New Yorkers. 

During its frontier period few Middle 
Westerners had come to the Black 
Hills. Among our neighbors in Rapid 
City were New Englanders, New York- 
ers, Texans, and a liberal sprinkling 
from other eastern and southern states. 
Many southerners came by way of 
Wyoming, having driven cattle there 
from Texas. 

All these pioneers came to the Black 
Hills to help build a new country, and 
they didn’t waste much time in argu- 
ment about past differences. As I recall 
the adult conversations when neigh- 
bors gathered under the trees in our 
yard, most of the masculine wrath was 
concentrated on the “boys east of the 
River (Missouri)” who it seemed were 
bent on doing the Black Hills wrong. 

I know now that for some sections of 
the United States different history text- 
books were prepared—some for the 
North, others for the South. As I re- 
call, our study of the war was pretty 
much limited to dates and the names 
of a few battles. We did celebrate Ab- 


raham Lincoln’s birthday, and I don’t 


omment 


remember that there were any 
dissenters. We probably would 
have celebrated Robert E. Lee’s 
birthday too if that had been 
an official school holiday in 
South Dakota. 

Our great hero was Teddy 
Roosevelt because of his “Rough Rider” 
days. He had spent a lot of time in the 
Black Hills and we named a mountain 
after him. 

Since I actually knew little about the 
Civil War until I was an adult, I have 
read with special interest Compton ar- 
ticles on the Civil War, its aftermath, 
and its heroes. So objective and dis- 
passionate is their treatment that no 
major complaint or criticism has ever 
come to us from any section of the 
country. 

The main articles dealing directly 
with the Civil War and its aftermath 
are, of course, The Civil War, Ameri- 
can; The Reconstruction Period; and 
The Confederate States. The first two 
were rewritten and _ reillustrated in 
1955. Since then there have been new 
biographies of Abraham Lincoln and 
Robert E. Lee. The biography of Abra- 
ham Lincoln is one of the best in our 
new presidential series. 

Listed in the Compton Fact-Index 
under Civil War is a long list of other 
biographies, including Jefferson Davis 
and Ulysses S. Grant. There are sepa- 
rate articles on the chief battles (also 
listed in the Fact-Index) and numerous 
other articles which cover special phases 
of the war. Our new article on the 
History of the United States devotes a 
section to this period in our history. 


L. J. L. 


Compton’s PicrurRED ENCYCLOPEDIA 


F, E. COMPTON & COMPANY @ 


1000 NORTH DEARBORN ST. @ CHICAGO 10, ILL. 





Books Worth Their Keep 


In 1958, the Children’s Services Division appointed the Books Worth 
Their Keep Committee. This committee is appointed every five years 
to review and re-evaluate the books of the five-year period preceding 
the appointment of the committee. The committee also reviews the 
cumulated list of Books Worth Their Keep, 1940-49. Review of the 
titles on the cumulated list, plus the new selections from the publi- 
cations of 1950-54, will result in 1960, in a list of titles published 
1940-54 recommended for continued replacement. 

The CSD program at the Washington Conference will feature 
membership discussion of this preliminary list selected by the 1958-60 
Books Worth Their Keep Committee. The introduction describes the 
criteria which guided the committee in its initial and tentative selec- 
tions. All of us who expect to participate in the discussion should 
make a careful study of the books on this list. 

The March 1959 issue of ‘Yop of the News, p. 73, contains a brief 
description of the procedure to be followed in the discussion meeting. 
Preregistration for this meeting is essential. Please note the preregis- 
tration form on page 32. 

ELIZABETH NESBITT, PRESIDENT, 
Children’s Service Division 


The Books Worth Their Keep Committee has chosen the following 
titles. This is a preliminary list and is approximately twice as long as the 


final list will be. 

The books were selected with the following criteria in mind: elements 
of permanent value, evidence of creativeness, clarity and style of writing, 
excellence of illustration, harmony between text and illustration, and ac- 
ceptability of design and format. Fiction was emphasized; however, non- 
fiction of enduring worth was included, Out-of-print as well as in-print 
titles were listed. 

Committee members are: Ruth Adams, Schenectady (N.Y.) County 
Public Library; Virginia Haviland, Boston (Mass.) Public Library; 
Elizabeth Hodges, Baltimore (Md.) County Board of Education; Eliza- 
beth Lockhart, State Library Extension Division, Albany, New York; 
Elizabeth Stafford, Jr. High School Library, Port Chester, New York; 
Frances Lander Spain, Children’s Services, New York Public Library, 
Chairman. 

Baity, Elizabeth. Americans before 
Columbus. Mlustrated with drawings’ 
and ~_ by C. B. Falls and with 32 
pages of photographs. Viking, 1951. 

Baumann, Hans. Caves of the Great 
Hunters. ‘Translated by Isabel and 


Aulaire, Ingrid M. and Edgar P. d’ 
Benjamin Franklin. Doubleday, 1950. 
Baity, Elizabeth. America before 
Man, Illustrated with drawings, maps, 
charts, and diagrams by C. B. Falls, 
and with g1 pages of photographs. 


Viking, 1953. 
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The 


BULLETIN of the 
Center for Children’s Books 


An aid in selection of cur- 
rent books for children and 
young people. 

Reviews 80 to 100 new books 
each month; age level, plot 
synopsis, reading values. Each 
review represents careful evalu- 
ation by a committee of special- 
ists in children’s reading from 
public and school libraries, and 
from faculties of the Graduate 
Library School and the Labora 
tory Schools of the University of 
Chicago. 

Only $4.50 for eleven issues 
Send subscriptions to 

Center for Children’s Books 

5835 Kimbark Avenue 
University of Chicago 

Chicago 37, Illinois 


The 
H. R. HUNTTING CO., Inc. 


offers 
PROMPT AND EFFICIENT 
SERVICE 
and 
GENEROUS DISCOUNTS 
on 
BOOKS OF ALL PUBLISHERS 
IN ALL BINDINGS 
Catalogs on Request 


Chicopee Falls 
Mass. 


Beers, Lorna Doone. The Book of 
Hugh Flower. Mlustrated by Eleanor 
Mill. Harper, 1952. 

Behn, Harry. Windy Morning; po- 
ems and pictures. Harcourt, 1953. 

Bemelmans, Ludwig. Madeline’s Res- 
cue; story and pictures, Viking, 1953. 

Benary-Isbert, Margot. The Ark. 
Translated by Clara and Richard 
Winston. Harcourt, 1953. 

Bishop, Claire Huchet. All Alone. 
Illustrated by Feodor Rojankovsky. 
Viking, 1953. 

Brown, Marcia. Dick Whittington 
and His Cat; told and cut in linoleum 
by Marcia Brown. Scribner, 1950. 

Bulf, Conrad and Mary. The Apple 
and the Arrow. Houghton, 1951. 

Carlson, Natalie Savage. The Talk- 
ing Cat and Other Stories of French 
Canada. Pictures by Roger Duvoisin. 
Harper, 1952. 

Chase, Alice Elizabeth. 
Paintings; an introduction to art for 
young people. Platt & Munk, 1951. 

Church, Richard. Five Boys in a 
Cave. John Day, 1951. 

Chute, Marchette. The Wonderful 
Winter. Dutton, 1954. 

Clark, Ann Nolan. Blue Canyon 
Horse. MUlustrated by Allan Houser. 
Viking, 1954. 

Clark, Ann Nolan. Looking-for- 
Something. The story of a stray burro 
of Ecuador. Illustrated by Leo Politi. 
Viking, 1952. 

Clark, Ann Nolan. Magic Money. I- 
lustrated by Leo Politi. Viking, 1950. 

Clark, Ann Nolan. The Secret of 
the Andes. With drawings by Jean 
Charlot. Viking, 1952. 

Dalgliesh, Alice. The Bears on 
Hemlock Mountain. Illustrated — by 
Helen Sewell. Scribner, 1952. 

Dalgliesh, Alice. The Courage of 
Sarah Noble. Illustrated by Leonard 
Weisgard. Scribner, 1954. 

Dalgliesh, Alice. The Thanksgiving 
Story. With illustrations by Helen Sew- 
ell. Scribner, 1954. 


Famous 
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Daugherty, James. Marcus and Nar- 
cissa Whitman, Pioneers of Oregon. 
Viking, 1953. 

Daugherty, James. Of Courage Un- 
daunted. Across the continent by 
Lewis and Clark. Viking, 1951. 

De Angeli, Marguerite. Marguerite 
de Angeli’s Book of Nursery and 
Mother Rhymes. Doubleday, 
1954- 

DeJong, 
tures by 
1953- 

DeJong, Meindert. The Wheel on 
the School. Mlustrated by Maurice 
Sendak. Harper, 1954. 

Eager, Edward. Half Magic. Draw- 
ings by N. M. Bodecker. Harcourt, 
1954- 

Eaton, Jeanette. Gandhi, Fighter 
without a Sword. Mlustrated by Ralph 
Ray. Morrow, 1950. 

Eichenberg, Fritz. Ape in a Cape; 
an alphabet of odd animals. Harcourt, 
1952. 

Estes, 


Goose 


Meindert. Shadrach. Pic- 
Maurice Sendak. Harper, 


Eleanor. Har- 
court, 1951. 

Ets, Marie Hall. Mr. T. W. Anthony 
Woo. The story of a cat and a dog 
and a mouse. Viking, 1951. 

Fanchiotti, Margherita. A Bow in 
the Cloud. Illustrated by Moyra 
Leatham. Oxford (Walck), 1954. 

Farjeon, Eleanor. The Silver Cur- 
lew. Illustrated by Ernest H. Shepard. 
Viking, 1954. 

Fatio, The Happy Lion. 
Pictures by Roger Duvoisin. Whittle- 
sey House, 1954. 

Fischer, Hans. The Birthday; a 
merry tale with many pictures. Har- 
court, 1954. 

Fischer, Hans. Pitschi; the kitten 
who always wanted to be something 
else. A sad story, but one which ends 
well. Harcourt, 1953. 

Foster, Genevieve. Birthdays of 
Freedom; America’s heritage from the 
ancient world. (Vol. 1) Scribner, 1952. 


Ginger Pye. 


Louise. 
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YOUR CHILDREN’S COLLECTION 


RICHER BY 


apean 


JAPANESE CHILDREN’S STORIES ed- 
ited by Florence Sakade; 18 stories 
magnificently illustrated in 4 colors. 
DeLuxe $3.50 
Special “My Own” editions adapted 
from the above. 

Kintaro’s Adventures and Other Jap- 
anese Children’s Stories, Urashima 
Tara and Other Japanese Children’s 
Stories each $1.75 


JAPANESE CHILDREN’S FAVORITE 
STORIES edited by Florence Sakade; 
20 stories beautifully illustrated in 4 
colors. Boxed $3.50 
The original “My Own” editions 
adapted from above; Peach Boy and 
other Stories. 
Little One-Inch and other Stories with 
10 stories in each $1.75 


THE STORY BAG: A COLLECTION 
OF KOREAN FOLK-TALES by Kim 
So-Un; a_ captivating collection of 
stories sure to delight the hearts of 
young and old alike. 240 pps. $2.50 


ORIGAMI: JAPANESE PAPER FOLD- 
ING; Two Volumes; Book One and 
Book ‘Two. Each with over 100 dia- 
grams, printed in 6 colors $1.00 


OLD TALES OF JAPAN by Yuri Yasuda 
—Il2 of the most popular Japanese 
folk and fairy tales in sparkling Eng- 
lish versions. A chance for Western 
children to share the pleasure which 
generations of Japanese children have 
found in these ancient stories. Boxed 

$2.95 


CIRCUS DAY IN JAPAN by Eleanor B. 
Hicks—Delightfully illustrated story 
of 2 rural Japanese visiting the circus 
for the first time. $1.25 


Books to Span Kast and West 


, al 
Charles E. Tuttle Company 


PUBLISHERS 
RUTLAND, VERMONT * TOKYO, JAPAN 
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Frangoise, pseud. Jeanne-Marie 
Counts Her Sheep. Scribner, 1951. 

Gaer, Joseph. The Adventures of 
Rama. Illustrated by Randy Monk. 
Little, 1954. 

Galt, Thomas Franklin. The Rise of 
the Thunderer. Illustrated by John 
Mackey. Crowell, 1954. 

Gates, Doris. Little Vic. Ilustrated 
by Kate Seredy. Viking, 1951. 

George, John and Jean. Bubo, the 
Great Horned Owl. Dutton, 1954. 

Godden, Rumer. Impunity Jane; the 
story of a pocket doll. Illustrated by 
Adrienne Adams. Viking, 1954. 

Godden, Rumer. Mousewife. With 
pictures by William Péne du Bois. Vi- 
king, 1951. 

Harnett, Cynthia. Nicholas and the 
Wool-pack; an adventure story of the 
Middle Ages, written and _ illustrated 
by Cynthia Harnett. Putnam, 1953. 

Henry, Marguerite. Brighty of the 
Grand Canyon. Illustrated by Wesley 
Dennis. Rand McNally, 1953. 

Hosford, Dorothy. Thunder of the 
Gods. Illustrated by Claire and George 
Louden, Holt, 1952. 

Hunt, Mabel Leigh. Betler Known 
as Johnny Appleseed. Decorations by 
James Daugherty. Lippincott, 1950. 

Janson, H. W. and Dora Jane. The 
Story of Painting for Young People; 
from cave painting to modern times. 
Abrams, 1952. 0.p. 

Jewett, Eleanore Myers. Which Was 
Witch? ‘Tales of ghosts and magic 
from Korea. Illustrated by Taro Ya- 
shima. Viking, 1953. 

Judson, Clara Ingram. Thomas Jef- 
ferson, champion of the people. I- 
lustrated by Robert Frankenbert. Fol- 
lett, 1952. 

Kalashnikoff, Nicholas. The De- 
fender. Illustrated by Claire and 
George Louden, Jr. Scribner, 1951. 

Kjelgaard, Jim. Haunt Fox. Draw- 
ings by Glen Rounds. Holiday House, 
1954- 


Krumgold, Joseph. . . . and now 
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VIKING 
SLOINT (0) aa sxele). 


THE TENEMENT TREE 
Story and Pictures by KATE SEREDY 
Tino’s imagination 
transformed drabness 
into beauty and won- 
der, but Papa disap- 
proved of his fancies 
—until Tino’s accom- 
plishment that sum- 
mer made him realize 
his son had a great 
gift. Exquisite full- 3 
page drawings. : 

Ages 7 to 10 $3.00 


CAPTAIN GHOST 
By THELMA HARRINGTON BELL 
Illustrated by Corydon Bell 
A retired sea captain, a recluse in a Vic- 
torian house, helps three delightful chil- 
dren to turn a fallen tree into a make- 


believe sailing ship. All four solve an 
exciting mystery. Ages 9 to 12 $2.75 


THEY LIKE YOU BETTER 
By JAMES GARFIELD 
Illustrated by Robert Greiner 
When Billy Watson, a homeless boy, is 
adopted by the kindly but no-nonsense 
owner of a pet shop he finds that people 


as well as animals “like you better when 
you’re not afraid.” Ages 9 to 12 $2.75 


ONE TO MAKE READY 
By ELSPETH BRAGDON 
Illustrated by Lilian Obligado 
Minta, twelve, of Cranberry Cove, Maine, 
rebelled against going “away” for further 
schooling. But an exciting summer con- 
vinced her there are “wonderful good 


things” about growing up! 
Ages 10 to 13. $2.75 


Send for our free 
illustrated catalogue 


THE VIKING PRESS 
625 Madison Avenue 


New York 22, N. Y. 


Miguel. Illustrated by Jean Charlot. 
Crowell, 1953. 
Lawson, Robert. Mr. Revere and I. 
. Set down and embellished with 
numerous drawings by Robert Law- 
son. Little, 1953. 

Lawson, Robert. The Tough Win- 
ter. Viking, 1954. 

Lewis, C. S. The Lion, the Witch 
and the Wardrobe. A story for chil- 
dren. Illustrated by Pauline Baynes. 
Macmillan, 1952. 

Ley, Willy. Engineers’ Dreams. Dia- 
grams and maps by Willy Ley. Illus- 
trated by Isami Kashiwagi. Viking, 1954. 

Liers, Emil Ernest. An Otter’s Story. 
Illus. by Tony Palazzo. Viking, 1953. 

Lindquist, Willis. Burma Boy. Pic- 
tures by Nicolas Mordvinoff. Whit- 
tlesey House, 1953. 

Lines, Kathleen, comp. Lavender’s 
Blue; a book of nursery rhymes. Pic- 
tures by Harold Jones. Watts, 1954. 

McCloskey, Robert. One Morning 
in Maine. Viking, 1952. 

McGraw, Eloise 
Trail. Coward, 19532. 

McNeer, May and Lynd Ward. Mar- 
tin Luther. Abingdon, 1953. 

Milhous, Katherine. The Egg Tree; 
story and pictures by Katherine Mil- 
hous. Scribner, 1950. 

Mihlenweg, Fritz. Big Tiger and 
Christian. Illustrated by Rafaello Bu- 
soni. Pantheon, 1951. 

NanKivell, Joice Mary. Tales of 
Christophilos. Wlustrated by Panos 
Ghikas. Houghton, 1954. 

Norton, Mary. The Borrowers. Mlus- 
trated by Beth and Joe Krush. Har- 
court, 1953. 

Perrault, Charles. Cinderella; or, 
The Little Glass Slipper. A free trans- , 
lation from the French of Charles Per- 
rault. With pictures by Marcia Brown. 
Scribner, 1954. 

Perrault, Charles. Puss in Boots. A 
free translation from the French of 
Charles Perrault. With pictures by 
Marcia Brown. Scribner, 1952. 

Picard, Barbara Leonie. The Odys- 


Jarvis. Moccasin 





sey of Homer, retold. by Barbara Le- 
onie Picard. Illustrated by Kiddell- 
Monroe. Oxford (Walck), 1952. 

Politi, Leo. The Mission Bell. Scrib- 
ner, 1953- 

Prishvin, Mikhail M. The Treasure 
Trove of the Sun. Translated by Tati- 
ana Balkoff-Drowne. Illustrated by Fe- 
odor Rojankovsky. Viking, 1952. 

Ravielli, Anthony. Wonders of the 
Human Body; written and illustrated 
by Anthony Ravielli. Viking, 1954. 

Rey, Hans A. Curious George Rides 
a Bike. Houghton, 19532. 

Ripley, Elizabeth. Leonardo da Vinci; 
a biography. With drawings and paint- 
ings by Leonardo. Oxford (Walck), 
1952. 

Rounds, Glen. Lone Muskrat, writ- 
ten and illustrated by Glen Rounds. 
Holiday House, 1953. 

Sawyer, Ruth. Journey Cake, Ho! 
Illustrated by Robert McCloskey. Vi- 
king, 1953. 

Sherlock, Philip M. Anansi, the Spi- 
der Man; Jamaican folk tales. Ulus- 
trated by Marcia Brown. Crowell, 1954. 

Sojo, Toba, pseud. The Animal 
Frolic. Putnam, 1953. 

Steele, William O. Winter Danger. 
Illustrated by Paul Galdone. Harcourt, 
1954- 

Sterling, Dorothy. Freedom Train; 
the story of Harriet Tubman. Illus 
trated by Ernest Crichlow. Doubleday, 
1954- 

Stolz, Mary. The Sea Gulls Woke 
Me. Harper, 1951. 

Stuart, Jesse. The Beatinest Boy. II- 
lustrated by Robert Henneberger. 
Whittlesey House, 1953. 

Sutcliff, Rosemary. The Eagle of the 
Ninth. Illustrated by C. Walter 
Hodges. Oxford (Walck), 1954. 

Travers, P. L. Mary Poppins in the 
Park. Illustrated by Mary Shepard. 
Harcourt, 1952. 

Ullman, James Ramsey. Banner in 
the Sky. Lippincott, 1954. 

Vance, Marguerite. Lady Jane Grey, 
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Reluctant Queen. Mlustrated by Nedda 
Walker. Dutton, 1952. 

Ward, Lynd. The Biggest Bear. 
Houghton, 1952. 

Weil, Ann. Red Sails to Capri. 
Drawings by C. B. Falls. Viking, 1952. 

White, E. B. Charlotte’s Web. Mlus- 


trated by Garth Williams. Harper, 1952. 


Wilder, Laura Ingalls. The “Little 
House” series. Garth Williams edition. 
Harper, 1953. 

Will and Nicolas, pseud. The Two 
Reds. Harcourt, 1950. 

Yashima, Taro, pseud. The Village 
Tree. Viking, 1953. 

Yates, Elizabeth. Amos Fortune, Free 
Man. Illustrated by Nora A. Unwin. 
Aladdin-Dutton, 1950. 

Yila, pseud. Two Little Bears. Har- 
per, 1954- 


PENNIES INVESTED NOW 
RETURN DOLLARS QUICKLY 
WHEN YOU BUY 


_ _ BOUND-TO-STAY-BOUND 
Se _PREBOUND BOOKS 


am, 
¢ ie a 


Your investment pate in books is as 


important as that of the banker who has 
the responsibility of conserving his cus- 
tomers’ funds. Therefore, when buying 
books, the same realistic approach to 
economy and long term return must be 
used. his is the basic foundation on 
which the success of ‘‘Bound-to-Stay- 
Bound’’ Prebound Books has been built. 
Librarians who buy these books do so 
because they want greater circulation and 
lower cost per circulation. In this way, 
they preserve their collections and save 
acquisition time and money. 

How this is accomplished is well told 
in our literature and catalogs available 
to you on receipt of your name and 
address. We urge you to write today. 

About 20,000 popular juvenile titles of 
"'Bound-to-Stay-Bound’’ Prebound Books 
are available — most in stock for im- 


mediate delivery. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


**BOUND-TO-STAY-BOUND’’ PREBOUND BOOKS 
JACKSONVILLE, ILLINOIS 
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Young Adults—World Wide 


HANNAH Hunt, Assistant Professor of Library Science, Western Re- 
serve University, Cleveland, Ohio 


With Institutes in Work with Young Adults in Public Libraries springing 
up from Louisiana to Wisconsin, the enthusiasm generated by the fine 
Allerton Park Conference in Illinois, and library schools beset and be- 
sieged by administrators demanding more young adult librarians than 
they can produce, one might easily assume that this growth of interest 
is a phenomenon limited to our own shores, But there is heartening evi- 
dence that both the interest and the determination to do something 
about service to young adults are world-wide. 

A five-day conference held at Liege in July, 1958, attracted delegates 
from the seven member countries of the West European Union and 
focused their attention on “Literature for Adolescents.” This meeting, 
in which Germany, Belgium, France, Italy, Holland, Luxembourg, and 
the United Kingdom participated, was reported in a recent Bulletin des 
Bibliothéques de France.’ Their considerations recognized “the ever-in- 
creasing number of adolescents” and stressed that an equally increasing 
number of books must be made available for this audience. Their plea 
was for an “educational and recreational program to help the adolescents 
to become men and to build up a humanism of their own, faithful to 
our western world.” The sixteen recommendations unanimously adopted 
by this group strike a note so universal that any YASD member might 
have felt quite at home in the discussions. 

It was recommended, among other things, that a European book week 
for children and young people be organized; that prizes be awarded to 
writers of books for adolescents; that access to the library be facilitated 
particularly for “non-scholarly youth”; that library books be made avail- 
able to youth in cultural centers, clubs, at school and at work or wher- 
ever youth is to be found; that annotated lists of books for readers from 
thirteen to seventeen years of age be compiled and exchanged. The im- 
portance of the librarian’s role in implementing their aims was implied 
in their recommendations that service to the adolescents, which “cur- 
rently is greatly inadequate,” be developed into “serious and efficient. 
help from the library,” and that exchange of personnel be encouraged. 

A recent visitor to this country from Denmark, Miss Brita Olsson of 
the Copenhagen Central Library, was an enthusiastic representative of 
the interest of all Scandinavian countries in work with young people. 
She told of a recent library conference at which model alcoves for young 


1 Stage, “Litterature pour adolescents,” Liege—Juillet 1958, Bulletin des Bibliothéques de 
France, 3e Année, no 7-8, Juillet-Aott, 1958, p. 543-6. 
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adults were a featured display and in which discussions of library service 
to youth occupied a major part of the program. 

In the hasty pursuit of an elusive article, one is frequently diverted 
in the columns of Library Literature by fascinating references to foreign 
publications which demand both linguistic ability and leisure to pursue. 
Yet even the titles and the sources bear witness to an international surge 
of interest in the reading of young adults. Such titles as “What Do Youths 
Read for Their Own Interest?”!, “Teenage Reader’’?, “Should There Be 
Separate Departments for Children and Youth?”*, and “Reference Serv- 
ice in the Katowice ‘Youth Palace’’’* are both frustrating and encourag- 
ing as one notes them in the hope of further exploration. 

These are but footnotes to a larger question, but they give birth to 
the hope that before we reach the moon (and find our counterparts there) 
communication on our own small planet might afford us the opportunity 
and inspiration of working cooperatively with those librarians in all 
countries that have a common interest in youth and their books. 


1 Olofsson, C, Vad liiser undom av eget intresse? Skolbiblioteket 3 no. 2:50-3 57. 


2 Roe, M. ‘Teenage Reader.” Australian Lib Journal 7:14-21 Ap ’58. 

3 Mrving, M. Bor barn-och ungdomsavdelmgarna skiljas at? Biblioteksbladet 41 no. 8:534-6 '56. 

4 Stabiak, L. Stuzba informacyjno-bibliograficzna w ‘‘Palacu mlodziezy” w Katowicach. Biblio- 
tekarz 23:293-5 0 "56. 


These young people are modeling Asian costumes which were shown 
in the “West Meets East’ program sponsored by the Young Adult De- 
partment of the Rosenburg Library in Galveston, Texas, on November 22. 
About 150 young adults attended this meeting and heard William C. 
Barnard, Chief of the Associated Press, Texas Area Bureau, speak of 
some of his experiences in Asia as a war correspondent. 
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Have You Seen? 


A quarterly listing selected by a committee of children’s librarians: 
Hope AmsteELL, Los Angeles County Public Library; MiLpRED FRARY, 
Los Angeles City Schools Library; JkEAN Fisuer, Los Angeles City 
Public Library, Chairman. 


ARTICLES 


Brown, Marcia. “Illustrating for Children’s Books.” Design. Vol. 60, No. 
3 (January-February, 1959), p. 110-113 +. 
Adaptation of Miss Brown’s article “Distinction in Picture Books” to be found in 


Miller, B. M. Illustrators of Children’s Books 1946-1956 (Horn Book, 1958), in 
which the emphasis is on the artist’s approach to his work. 


“Child’s-Eye View of a Fairy Tale World; Children of Many Lands Fanci- 
fully Illustrate Andersen Tales.” Life. Vol. 45, No. 23 (December 8, 
1958), p. go-98-+-. 

Reproductions of many illustrations from the Orion edition of the fairy tales 


make this a treasure for the librarian. The accompanying text describes one Ital- 
ian schoolmaster’s dedication to creative art for his young pupils. 


Dawson, Joy. “Choosing Books for Young Children.” Childhood Educa- 
tion. Vol. 35, No. 6 (February, 1959), p. 269-272. 
“So many good books are published for children these days that we can afford to 


be choosy.” The author makes the special point that we should select the right 
book for the right child at the right age. 


Figueira, Gaston. “Wandering Tadpoles and Speckled Roosters; Spanish 

American Poetry for Children.” Américas. Vol. 11, No. 1 (January, 
1959), P- 11-14. 
The author describes the work of several poets among our Spanish-speaking 
neighbors who have written poetry especially suitable for children, These include 
Rafael Pombo of Colombia, Gabriela Mistral of Chile, and Juana de Ibarbourou 
of Uruguay. 


Hadas, Elizabeth. ‘““Why Fairy Tales?” Child Study Magazine. Vol. 25, 
No. 4 (Fall, 1958), p. 34-36. 
In a world where reality itself has become fantastic, children are still reading fairy 
tales and finding immense satisfaction in them. Their appeal is analyzed in this 
brief article for parents. 


PAMPHLETS 
Goodman, Mary Ellen, “A Primer for Parents.” Anti-Defamation League _ 
of B’nai B’rith, 515 Madison Avenue, New York 22, New York. $.40. 


Intended to help develop sound attitudes in parents as well as to show the ways 
in which a child can be taught to appreciate individuals whose color, creed, or 
national origin happens to be different from his own. Includes a bibliography for 
use with both adults and children. 
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Mountz, Louise Smith. “Biographies for Junior High; a List of Biogra- 

phies and Correlated Audio-Visual Materials.” //linois English Bulle- 
tin. Vol. 46, No. 4 (January, 1959). $.25. Address: Harris Wilson, 109 
English Building, Urbana, Illinois. 
A well-organized bibliography listing selected titles under each person included, 
as well as films, filmstrips, recordings, tape recordings and transcriptions which 
can act as motivating material. Includes criteria for both biographies and audio- 
visual aids. 


Proposed YASD Bylaws Changes 


The Board of Directors recommends that several changes in YASD by-laws 
be considered at the Washington Conference. ‘The proposed changes would ac- 
complish two things: ‘The Conference Program Director would become an ap- 
pointive, rather than an elective, position, as at present. ‘The candidate for first 
vice-president who receives the second highest number of votes would become 
an officer and Board member, ‘The Board believes both changes will make better 
use of the talents of YASD members. 

Copies of present YASD bylaws may be obtained on request to YASD office, 
50 East Huron St., Chicago 11, Ill. Copies of the present and proposed bylaws 
will be available at YASD membership meeting June 22 in Washington. 

Following are the articles and sections in which changes are proposed. In ad- 
dition, changes in the numbering of the articles VI through X will be necessary. 

Article IV Sec. 2. Add “and the Conference Program Director.” 

Article V Officers and Directors Sec. 1. New wording: “The officers shall be a presi- 
dent; a first vice-president, who shall be president-elect; a second vice-president, and 
an executive secretary.” 

Article V. Sec. 3. New wording: “In case of a vacancy in the office of president, the 
first vice-president (president-elect) shall automatically become president, to serve until 
the end of his elected term, In the event of a vacancy in the office of first vice-president, 
the second vice-president shall become first vice-president and president-elect.” 

Article V. Sec. 4. New wording: “Vacancies other than those provided for in these 
bylaws shall be filled by the Board of Directors by appointment until the next annual 
election, at which time candidates shall be presented to fill unexpired terms. 

Article V. Sec. 5 (previously Sec. 4) (b). New wording: “In the absence of the presi- 
dent, the first vice-president shall perform the duties of the office of president. 

Article V. Sec. 5 (c). New wording. “In the absence of both the president and first 
vice-president, the second vice-president shall perform the duties of the office of presi- 
dent. 

Article VI Conference Program Director. New article: “Sec. 1. A Conference Pro- 
gram Director shall be appointed by the president from the Division membership. 

“Sec. 2. The Conference Program Director shall have responsibility for planning 
such program meetings as are held by the Division during the annual conference of the 
American Library Association.” 

Article VIII (previously Article VIT) Nominations and Elections. Sec. 1, Delete Con- 
ference Program Director, New wording: “The Nominating Committee shall present 
the names of at least two candidates for first vice-president (president-elect). The can- 
didate receiving the second highest number of votes for this office shall become second 
vice-president. ‘The Nominating Committee shall present the names of two candidates 
for one Board member-at-large. 
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Seek Nominations for 
Laura Ingalls Wilder Award 


The Laura Ingalls Wilder Medal shall be awarded to an author or il- 
lustrator whose books, published in the United States, have over a per- 
iod of years made a substantial and lasting contribution to literature for 
children. 


Thus, in terms of the award, the choice of the recipient will be made 
on enduring values—a substantial and lasting contribution, rather than 
on popularity—and given to an author or illustrator whose books, pub- 
lished in the United States, have clearly established their value over a 
period of years. Interpreting the statement of the award in its broadest 
sense, there can be no exact stipulation as to the number of books the 
author or illustrator has produced, although a body of work is implied. 
The books may be concerned with one subject field, or a variety of sub- 
jects. They may be either fiction or non-fiction. No limitation is set as to 
the span of years over which the author or illustrator shall have worked, 
but his total contribution must be taken into account in making the 
award, It is desirable that the recipient of the Laura Ingalls Wilder 
award be still living, but this is not inherent in the terms of the award. 
If the membership vote shows no clear majority, the award will be with- 
held. 

As the Laura Ingalls Wilder Medal will be awarded in 1960, the 
special awards committee has been appointed by the chairman of the 
Children’s Services Division. The committee, which includes Mary K. 
Eakin, Marion Herr, Isabella Jinnette, Georgiana Maar, Effie Lee Mor- 
ris, and Rosemary Livsey, chairman, met at the ALA Midwinter Confer- 
ence to discuss plans and to set the schedule for the nominations and the 
final vote. Nominations, which may be made up to June 1, 1959, should 
be given thoughtful consideration for this important award. From the 
membership nominations, the committee will prepare the ballot for the 
final vote. 

In the fall of 1959, each member of the Children’s Services Division 
will receive a copy of the ballot, together with a bulletin listing the pub- 
lished work of each nominee. The decision as to the recipient of the 
award will be based upon the membership vote; thus, it is the privilege, 
and responsibility of each member to vote. The Laura Ingalls Wilder 
Medal will be presented at the 1960 ALA Conference in Montreal. 

Please send nominations to: Rosemary E. Livsey, chairman, Laura 
Ingalls Wilder Award Committee, Los Angeles Public Library, 630 West 
Fifth Street, Los Angeles 17, California. 
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Recent Children’s Books 


Recommended for first purchase by the Book Evaluation Committee, 
Children’s Services Division. This list was prepared under the direc- 
tion of Mary K. Eakin, lowa State Teachers College Library, Cedar 
Falls, Iowa. 


Annixter, Jane. Buffalo Chief. Holiday House, 1958. $2.95. 


A vivid account of one of the last stands of the Plains Indians before the white 
men forced them to move. to reservations. 


Arundel, Jocelyn. Simba of the White Mane; illus. by Wesley Dennis. 
Whittlesey House, 1958. $2.95. 
loki, a young Mbulu boy, stows away in an explorer’s truck and joins the search 
for Simba, a semi-legendary lion with a silver-white mane. His growing concern 
for the lion which leads him to join forces with the local conservation officer is 
recounted in a perceptive story that contains all the color and glamour of the 
African setting. 

Barker, Will. Winter-Sleeping Wildlife; illus. by Carl Burger. Harper, 
1958. $3.00. 
A beautifully illustrated, interestingly written account of the ways in which var- 
ious animals spend the winter months. Several popular misconceptions regarding 
hibernation are clarified. Useful for general interest as well as for use in science 
classes. 

Commager, Henry Steele. The Great Declaration. Bobbs-Merrill, 1958. 
$2.75. 
A concise, quite readable statement of the events leading up to the signing of the 
Declaration of Independence. Strikingly illustrated. 

Ellis, Harry B. The Arabs; illus. by Leonard Everett Fisher. World Pub- 
lishing Co., 1958. $2.95. 
A brief but authoritative discussion of the history of the Arab peoples and their 
present-day importance in Middle East problems and developments. Attractively 
illustrated. 

Hall, H. Tom. The Golden Tombo. Knopf, 1959. $3.00. 
Toru is a small Japanese boy who must spend his summer vacation helping his 
father in the fields while his friends are capturing insects for a special project. 
How he captures a rare golden tombo (dragonfly) and is doubly rewarded when 
his teacher praises him for the insect and for helping his father makes a pleasing 
story. Young children will enjoy the detailed illustrations. 


Hoff, Syd. Sammy The Seal. Harper, 1959. $2.50. 


A fairly standard plot—the seal goes forth to see the world and finally decides that 
home is best—humorously portrayed and told in text that many second grade 
readers can handle alone. 
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Poole, Lynn. Ballooning in The Space Age; illus. by Gustav Schrotter. 
Whittlesey House, 1958. $3.00. 


A timely discussion of the ways in which balloons are being used today for re- 
search in atmospheric conditions that will affect the development of space flight. 


Selsam, Millicent E. Seeds and More Seeds; pictures by Tomi Ungerer. 
Harper, 1959. $2.50. 
A simple introduction to nature study for beginning readers. Different kinds of 
seeds are described, and the young reader will be encouraged to follow the exper- 
iments in planting and growing seeds. Ungerer’s illustrations give the book a 
touch of humor without detracting from the effectiveness of its information. 


Swain, Su Zan N. Plants of Woodlands and Wayside. Garden City, 1958. 
$2.95. 
Beautiful, full-color illustrations and brief text acquaint the reader with some of 


the commonly found wild flowers and plants of this country. A useful book for 
plant and flower identification and a pleasing volume for browsing. 


Von Hagen, Victor W. The Sun Kingdom of The Aztecs; illus. by Al- 
berto Beltran. World Publishing Co., 1958. $2.95. 


Absorbing history of the Aztec Indians from earliest times to the downfall of 
Fenochtitlan in 1521. The value of the text is further enhanced by Beltran’s excel- 
lent illustrations. 


Introducing The Associate Editors 


Harriet G. Long, 278 College Street, Oberlin, Ohio, is Professor 
Emeritus at Western Reserve, and is teaching extension classes. She is 
the editor in charge of reviewing research and making available to us 
those articles and studies which have general appeal. 


Julia Losinski is assistant coordinator of work with young adults at 
the Brooklyn Public Library, Brooklyn 38, N. Y. She is the editor in 
charge of the lists of books and other materials that appear regularly in 
Top of the News. 


Louane Newsome, Library Education, State University of Iowa, 
lowa City, is TON’s newest associate editor. She explores subject 
areas to determine what type of material is needed, and locates situa- 
tions and authors to provide this kind of material. 


Sara Fenwick, Graduate Library School, University of Chicago, Chi- 
cago 37, Illinois, TON’s past editor, is serving as consultant to the edi- 
tor on problems affecting the publication. 

Readers who have articles, lists, illustrations, or other materials 
which have more than local interest to contribute to Top of the News 


are requested to send them to one of the above associate editors, or to 
the editor, for consideration. 
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GOSH: : - Look at all the sea stories 


TREASURE TROVE 
Helps you serve young readers better! 


You've probably seen it often in your library. Youngsters scanning the 
shelves, looking for certain types of stories and passing up dozens be; 
cause the title words did not define the kind of story in the book. That’ 
why Treasure Trove illustrates the title panels. Is the youngster looking 
for sea stories? A boat, a ship’s wheel or other easily recognizable symbol 
catches the young reader’s eyes . . . tells him what title words so often 
can’t . . . shows him your shelves are alive with reading treasure ani 
keeps him coming back. Whatever types of stories youngsters want, 
Treasure Trove illustrated title panels help them find them quickly, easily. 
Then, Treasure Trove covers, faithful reproductions of the original dust 
— art in magnificent color, further stimulate the urge to read. Books 
ook exciting. Youngsters want to take them home. 

And, they can take Treasure Trove bound books home more often be 
cause Treasure Trove bound books have more circulations in them. Extra 
strong buckram and durable printing inks plus the craftsmanship of 
your Treasure Trove binder give books extra long life. With all this, 
Treasure Trove bound books cost no more than ordinary ones. 

In every way, Treasure Trove helps you serve young readers better. 
Write for a free list of authorized Treasure Trove binders today. 
ah. 


See Treasure Trove at the ALA Conference, June 21-26 
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Notable Children’s Books of 1958 


Selected by the Children’s Services Division Book Evaluation Com- 
mittee: Chairman, Este §. MACDONALD, Assistant Coordinator, Chil- 
dren’s Services, Public Library, Washington, D. C.; Mary K. EAKIN, 
Towa State Teachers College Library, Cedar Falls; HeLen E, Kinsey, 
The Booklist and Subscription Books Bulletin, American Library 
Association, Chicago; MARIAN SCHROETHER, Waukegan (IIl.) Public 
Library; and MiriaM WessEL, Detroit (Mich.) Public Library. 


Andersen, Hans Christian. The Swineherd. Translated and illustrated by 
krik Blegvad. Harcourt. $2.75. 
Newly translated and illustrated by a Danish artist and presented in picture book 
form. An altogether enchanting book, 


Barbeau, Charles Marius. The Golden Phoenix. Retold by Michael 
Hornyansky. Hlustrated by Arthur Price. Walck. $3.00. 


Gathered at first hand and skillfully retold, this collection of French-Canadian 
fairy tales is a real contribution to folk tales for children. 


Baumann, Hans. Sons of the Steppe. Translated by Isabel and Florence 
McHugh. Illustrated by Heiner Rothfuchs. Walck. $3.00. 
Phe life and character of the Mongol warrior hordes are remarkably well pictured 
in a stirring tale of two dissimilar grandsons of Genghis Khan. 

Berna, Paul. The Horse Without a Head. Translated by John Buchanan- 
Brown. Illustrated by Richard Kennedy. Pantheon. $2.75. 


A derelict neighborhood near Paris is the colorful setting for a memorable story 
of a gang of children who find mystery and adventure through their headless, 
iron-wheeled, wooden horse. 


Boston, Lucy Maria. Treasure of Green Knowe. Illustrated by Peter 
Boston. Harcourt. $3.00. 
Granny’s tales and ‘Tolly’s imagination bring alive people and events of another 
generation at Green Knowe. A remarkably successful use of the story-within-a- 
story technique, with perfect blending of realism and fantasy. 

srown, Marcia. Felice. Ulustrated by the author. Scribner. $2.95. 
A homeless cat and a catless boy are brought together in a picture book enhanced 
by richly-colored Venetian scenes. 

Buff, Mary Marsh and Conrad Bull. E/f Owl. Viking. $2.75. 


Sensitive verselike prose and lovely sepia drawings reflect the beauty and moods 
of the desert and convey the drama of life around a water hole, 


Busoni, Rafaello. The Man Who Was Don Quixote. Illustrated by the 
author. Prentice-Hall. $3.95. 


Miguel de Cervantes, his adventurous life, and sixteenth-century Spain are excit- 
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ingly and colorfully portrayed in an appreciative biography profusely illustrated 
with spirited drawings. 
Carlson, Natalie Savage. The Family under the Bridge. Ulustrated by 
Garth Williams. Harper. $2.95. 
A warm and flavorsome story of an old hobo of Paris whose heart and life become 
entangled, against his will, with a fatherless family in search of a home. 
Chaucer, Geoffrey. Chanticleer and the Fox. Adapted and illustrated by 
Barbara Cooney. Crowell. $3.00. 
Handsome, accurately detailed drawings in brilliant colors and in black-and-white 
illustrate a well-told version of the tale of the proud cock and the sly fox. 


Cole, William, editor. J Went to the Animal Fair. Illustrated by Colette 
Rosselli. World. $2.75. 
An inviting, gaily illustrated book of well-chosen animal poems for young chil- 
dren. 

Coy, Harold. The Americans. Mlustrated by William Moyers. Little. 
$4.50. 
A stimulating survey which vitalizes American history by means of its unusual 
human interest approach and brisk, informal style. 

De Jong, Meindert. Along Came a Dog. Illustrations by Maurice Sendak. 
Harper. $2.75. 
With great insight and skill the author has created a moving and suspenseful 
story about the friendship between a toeless hen and a rejected, home-seeking dog 
that becomes her protector, 

Druon, Maurice. Tistou of the Green Thumbs. Translated by Humphrey 
Hare. Illustrated by Jacqueline Dunhéme. Scribner. $2.75. 
A charming, delicately fashioned fantasy concerning a strange little boy who uses 
his gift of green thumbs to bring beauty, happiness, and peace to the world. 
Imaginative illustrations. 

Estes, Eleanor. Pinky Pye. Illustrated by Edward Ardizzone. Harcourt. 
$3.00. 
Mysterious happenings and a clever, beguiling kitten add spice to the Pye family’s 
summer on Fire Island. A captivating story recounted with warmth and humor. 

Foulds, Elfrida Vipont Brown (Elfrida Vipont, pseud.), compiler. Bless 
This Day. Ulustrated by Harold Jones. Harcourt. $3.25. 
A rich and varied collection of Christian prayers, traditional and modern, prose 


and poetry, Interpretive, reverent illustrations. 


Franchere, Ruth. Willa. Illustrated by Leonard Weisgard. Crowell. $3.00. 


A vivid reconstruction in lively, narrative style of Willa Cather’s girlhood in Ne- 
braska near the turn of the century. : 


Freeman, Douglas Southall. Lee of Virginia. Scribner. $4.50. 
The character of Robert E, Lee, the man and the soldier, clearly emerges in this 
mature, thoroughly researched biography. 
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Frasconi, Antonio. The House that Jack Built. Mlustrated by the author. 
Harcourt. $3.00. 
Striking woodcuts, modern in design and use of color, give a fresh interpretation 
to a nursery rhyme presented here both in English and in French. 

Iwamatsu, Jun (Taro Yashima, pseud.). Umbrella. Ulustrated by the au- 
thor. Viking. $2.50. 
The anticipation, impatience, and joy of a little girl who waits for a rainy day to 
use her birthday umbrella are sensitively portrayed in a beautiful picture book. 

Joslin, Sesyle. What Do You Say, Dear? Illustrated by Maurice Sendak. 
Scott. $2.75. 
Ludicrous situations and laughable pictures introduce good manners to the very 
young. 


Kalnay, Francis. Chiucaro, Wild Pony of the Pampa. Illustrated by Julian 
de Miskey. Harcourt. $2.75. 
The people of the Argentine Pampa and their way of life are brought into sharp 
focus in a poignant, intimately narrated story of a boy, a gaucho, and a wild pony. 

Kuskin, Karla. In the Middle of the Trees. Illustrated by the author. 
Harper. $3.25. 
Original poems, childlike in appeal and pleasing to the ear, illustrated with 
sprightly drawings which match the mood of the verses. 

Lipkind, William (Will, pseud.). The Magic Feather Duster. Ulustrated 
by Nicholas Mordvinoff (Nicolas, pseud.). Harcourt. $3.25. 
Four brothers use their different virtues and talents to win a magic feather duster 
in a picture book story told in folk tale manner and illustrated with imagination 
and originality. 

Pearce, Ann Philippa. The Minnow Leads to Treasure. Illustrated by 
Edward Ardizzone. World. $3.00. 
The enjoyable summer adventures of two treasure-seeking boys on and along the 
river Say, exceptionally well told against an enticing English background. 

Pope, Elizabeth Marie. The Sherwood Ring. Illustrated by Evaline Ness. 
Houghton. $3.00. 
An original and amusing romantic adventure for older girls deftly interweaves a 
twentieth-century mystery and an eighteenth-century intrigue. 

Reid, Alastair. Allth. Illustrated by Walter Lorraine. Houghton. $3.00. 
A young minstrel brings back greenness and joy to the dark and desolate kingdom 
of Allth in a poetically told fairy tale of haunting beauty. 


Robertson, Keith. Henry Reed, Inc. Illustrated by Robert McCloskey. 
Viking. $3.00. ' 
A truly funny story of the summer enterprises of an inventive boy and a neighbor 
girl. The illustrations exactly match the straight-faced, first-person narrative. 


Sharp, Edith Lambert. Nkwala. Hlustrated by William Winter. Little. 
$3.00. 
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A gripping and beautifully written story of a Salish Indian boy’s quest for man- 
hood and his peace-loving tribe’s migration from a drought-stricken land. 


Speare, Elizabeth George. The Witch of Blackbird Pond. Houghton. 
$3.00. 
Strong plot, fully-realized characters and convincing atmosphere distinguish this 
historical narrative of a girl whose rebellion aganst bigotry and her Puritan sur- 
roundings culminates in a witch hunt and trial. 


Steele, William O. The Perilous Road. Illustrated by Paul Galdone. Har- 
court. $2.95. 
In a perceptive, swiftly-paced story, a confused, Yankee-hating ‘Tennessee moun- 
tain boy learns by experience the senselessness of war, the true meaning of cour- 
age, and the importance of understanding. 


Sutcliff, Rosemary. Warrior Scarlet, Ulustrations by Charles Keeping. 
Walck. $3.25. 
An ancient culture is compellingly recreated in the story of the fierce struggle of 


a crippled Bronze Age boy to prove himself and his right to wear the warrior 
scarlet. 


Ungerer, Tomi. Crictor. Ilustrated by the author. Harper. $2.50. 


A highly diverting picture book about an agreeable pet boa constrictor that earns 
the affection and gratitude of a French village. 


Zolotow, Charlotte Shapiro. Do You Know What I'll Do? Ulustrated by 
Garth Williams. Harper. $2.50. 
A mood of tenderness is evoked as a little girl makes childlike, imaginatively ex- 


pressed promises to her baby brother in a picture book of gentle charm. 


Judith St. John, Librarian in charge of the Osborne Collection of Early English 
Children’s Books at the Toronto Public Library, and Dr. Claude T. Bissell, President 
of the University of Toronto, at the exhibit of rare books from the collection of 
three thousand given to Toronto Public Library by Edgar Osborne. The catalogue 
The Osborne Collection of Early Children’s Books 1566-1910 (561p.) was prepared 
by Miss St. John and published by the Toronto Public Library, 1958 ($15.00). 
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LIVELY, EXCITING, FUN TO READ! 


haracter-Building Books 


. FROM McKAY 
Kindness POQUITO 
By NORA S. UNWIN. Illustrated by the author. An endearing tale of 
Poquito, a Mexican duck, who finally finds a good home and repays a 
kind little master in a most special way! Ages 6-9. $2.75 


Inventiveness SCAVENGERS IN SPACE 

By ALAN E. NOURSE, author of Rocket to Limbo. Space adventure in 
the 22nd century. When the Hunter twins set out to avenge their father's 
murder they become involved with a ruthless mining corporation in the 
forbidding Asteroid Belt. Teen Ages. $2.75 


Family Love LITTLE BROTHER 

By CHARLOTTE BAKER, author of Thomas, the Ship's Cat. Illustrated 
by the author. This deceptively simple story about a little boy who suffers 
from jealousy tells how his parents’ understanding — and a new poodle 
puppy — help him to adjust to “little brother.” Ages 7-10. $2.50 


Imagination 

GRANDFATHER TODD OF OLD CAPE COD 
By JOSEPH E. HANSON. Illustrated by Jean Porter. Seven stories as 
fresh as a Cape Cod breeze — about a most “magical” grandfather and his 


two young charges who spent an enchanted summer exploring Cape Cod. 
Ages 7-10. $2.50 


Reverence DONKEY’S GLORY 


By NAN GOODALL. Illustrated by Sylvia Green. Gentle Trottemenu, 
the donkey, and her family were only humble animals, but their great 
love and trust brought them gloriously close to the beloved King, Jesus. 
A tale of faith in exciting New Testament days. Ages 8-12. $3.00 


Fearlessness 


THE MYSTERY OF BARROWMEAD HILL 


By BERTRAM EDWARDS. Illustrated by Arnold Spilka. David's 
summer holiday is interrupted by mysterious doings on “haunted” Bar- 
rowmead Hill. He and his pal brave superstitious townsfolk, an eccentric 
scholar and a crazed gunman to save the priceless treasure buried there. 

Teen Ages. $2.75 


Sportsmanship 


THE PROUD CHAMPIONS: A Rocky McCune Story 


By WILFRED McCORMICK. A team’s unusual pride in its coach leads 
to trouble with the town officials — in this dramatic story of baseball tour- 
nament play. Rocky McCune and his team learn that winning the cham- 
pionship is the least of their problems. Teen Ages. $3.00 


Courage SaM HENDERSON: TEXAS RANGER 


By NORTON McGIFFIN. Sam Henderson finds adventure and hard- 
ship aplenty as he grows to manhood in the Texas Rangers. Sam proves 
his courage as he fights Indians and outlaws, and treachery within his 
own Ranger company. Teen Ages. $2.75 


All books cloth bound 


DAVID McKAY COMPANY, INC., 119 W. 40th St., New York 18 





Refreshment and F 0 R E | G N 
Inspiration Await You in CHILDREN’S BOOKS 


THE HORN BOOK : Nase i 
(in their original language) 


MAGAZINE 
SELECTED BY LIBRARIAN EXPERTS 
IN THIS FIELD. 
A bi-monthly guide to the best FOR SCHOOL AND PUBLIC LIBRARY 
books for children and the teens. USE 
EXPERT REVIEWS of the cream SOLD IN SPECIAL PACKAGES FOR 
of 1500 new juveniles each year THE LIBRARIAN’S CONVENIENCE. 
INSPIRING ARTICLES on books, pone cen gg age 
authors, and artists AND ADULTS ALIKE 
SPECIAL BOOKLISTS: finest in INVALUABLE TO STUDENTS OF 
category, new and old LANGUAGES. 
FOR CATALOGS WRITE TO 
PACKAGE LIBRARY OF FOREIGN 
CHILDREN’S BOOKS 
69-41 Groton Street 
$4.50 a year; two years, $8.00 Forest Hills 75, N. Y. 


Suberibe today from A PROJECT SPONSORED 


THE HORN BOOK, INC. 
585 Boylston St., Boston 16, Mass. BY A. L. A. 


In June: “Books for Enjoying Na- 
ture” by Jean George—And 70 book 
reviews from the Spring list 


MORROW JUNIOR BOOKS 


Little Monkey 


By JANE THAYER 


Illustrated by Seymour Fleishman 


A story about a litthke monkey in a 
Paris zoo who presents a familiar prob- 
lem: he never wants to go to bed at 
night. “Transforms a familiar experi- 
ence into a frolic, and the whimsical 
illustrations are a happy companion to 
the text."—Virginia Kirkus. Ages 4-8. 

Cloth. $2.75 


WM. MORROW & CO., 425 FOURTH AVE., NEW YORK 16 
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NOW THERE ARE TWELVE 
FOLLETT 
BEGINNING-TO-READ 
BOOKS 


Beginners now can choose from twelve titles 
in the series of animal tales, funny and imag- 
inative stories or real-life experiences that 
beginners want to—and can—read for them- 
selves! Three reading-levels are indicated by 
@, @@ or @@@ on the back cover. Large, 
clear type is used, with full-color pictures on 
the covers and throughout. 32 pp., 6% x 8%. 
Full-color picture-in-cloth library bindings; 
side-sewn, visible drill joints. $1.08 each, net. 


12 BEGINNING-TO-READ BOOKS 


BIG NEW SCHOOL MISS HATTIE AND 


THE BOY WHO WOULD THE MONKEY 
NOT SAY HIS NAME MY OWN LITTLE HOUSE 


THE FOUR FRIENDS NOBODY LISTENS TO 
GERTIE THE DUCK ANDREW 


THE HILL THAT GREW PETER’S POLICEMAN 
IN JOHN’S BACK YARD SOMETHING NEW AT 
MABEL THE WHALE THE ZOO 


FOLLETT -° 


PUBLISHING COMPANY 
1010 West Washington Boulevard Chicago 7, Illinois 
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THAT WILL SOON READ AN ENCYCLOPED 


Photo courtesy of Addressograph pone Corp., Cleveland, © 
THE PUBLISHERS OF THE WORLD BOOK ENCYCLOPEDIA, 
THE FIELD FOUNDATION, 
AND THE 
AMERICAN PRINTING HOUSE FOR THE BLIND 
ARE PLEASED TO ANNOUNCE 
THAT THEY WILL COOPERATE ON A 


NON-PROFIT VENTURE TO PUBLISH 
THE WORLD BOOK ENCYCLOPEDIA IN BRAILLE. 


This will be the first general reference work 
made avaliabie to the biind. The transiating 

and printing of the Brailie Worid Book Encyclopedia 
will be the largest Braille project in history. 





